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Editor’s  Note 


AS  THIS  ISSUE  of  the  Bulletin  was  being  prepared,  the  Seminary  campus 
was  swarming  with  Brood  X cicadas.  These  cicadas  have  been  under- 
ground since  1987,  and  have  now  emerged  to  mate,  lays  egg,  and  die.  In  a few 
weeks  their  larvae  will  burrow  into  the  ground  to  wait  for  a signal  to  return 
to  the  surface,  a signal  that  will  not  come  for  another  seventeen  years,  in 
2021.  These  cicadas  are  a wonder  of  God’s  creation  and  a remarkable  way  of 
noting  the  passing  of  the  years.  The  Seminary  is  marking  the  passing  of  years 
in  another  way  this  year,  by  celebrating  the  achievements  of  President 
Thomas  W.  Gillespie  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  of  service.  On  April  13, 
2004  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Iain  R.  Torrance  as  the  sixth  president  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  President  Torrance  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  July  1,  2004.  In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin , we  pay  tribute  to 
President  Gillespie’s  leadership  by  publishing  his  final  address  to  the  grad- 
uates at  the  commencement  exercises  on  May  15,  2004.  I am  pleased  to 
report  that  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company  will  publish  a collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Gillespie’s  sermons  and  addresses,  most  of  which  were  first 
published  in  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin. 


Stephen  D.  Crocco 


There  Be  Dragons 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 
Ezekiel  29:1-98 
Revelation  20:1-10 


President  Thomas  W.  Gillespie  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  delivered  this 
Commencement  Address  in  the  Princeton 
University  Chapel  on  May  15,  2004. 


IN  THE  WORKROOM  of  the  president’s  office,  on  the  wall  above  the  coffee 
maker,  hangs  a framed  piece  of  artwork  enclosed  in  glass.  A medieval  castle 
appears  in  the  distant  background.  A dragon  lies  on  its  back  in  the  fore- 
ground, slouching  up  against  a tree.  The  dragon  is  using  a lance  as  an 
after-dinner  tooth  pick,  and  scattered  all  around  are  pieces  of  a knight’s 
armor — breastplate,  helmet,  shield,  and  all  the  rest.  Beneath  this  scene  a 
caption  reads: 

No  matter  how  hard  you  work, 

No  matter  how  right  you  are, 

Sometimes  the  dragon  wins. 

That  bit  of  wisdom  is  important  to  remember  when  you  are  a seminary 
president.  It  is  also  sage  advice  for  seminary  graduates  who  enter  into  the 
practice  of  ministry.  And  it  also  explains  the  selection  of  the  two  dragon 
passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  reading  at  this  commence- 
ment. 

In  the  Bible,  of  course,  the  dragon  functions  as  one  among  many  symbols 
of  evil.  Paul  Ricoeur  has  taught  us  to  distinguish  a symbol  from  a sign  and  a 
myth.  In  his  book  The  Symbolism  of  Evil,  the  French  philosopher  argues  that 
a myth  is  identified  by  its  narrative  character.  It  tells  a story.  By  contrast  signs 
and  symbols  are  terms.  Both  refer  us  to  realities  that  transcend  language,  but 
with  a difference.  Symbols  are  dense  and  opaque.  Symbols  give  us  something 
to  ponder,  to  think  about.  As  Ricoeur  puts  it,  “The  symbol  gives  rise  to 
thought.”1 

But  why,  you  may  ask,  should  we  be  thinking  about  dragons  as  symbols  of 
evil  on  the  festive  day  of  our  graduation  from  theological  seminary  with  our 
freshly  awarded  academic  degrees?  The  simple  reason  is  that  your  degree  has 
hopefully  prepared  you  or  further  prepared  you  for  the  practice  of  Christian 
ministry  in  its  several  forms.  And  Christian  ministry,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  until  this  very  day,  involves  us  in  warfare,  spiritual  warfare  to  be  sure, 
but  warfare  nonetheless.  The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  explains  it  this  way: 

' Paul  Ricoeur,  The  Symbolism  of  Evil  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1967),  15-19,  348. 
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For  we  are  not  contending  against  flesh  and  blood, 

but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers, 

against  the  world  rulers  of  this  present  darkness, 

against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  (6:12). 

That  does  not  imply  that  the  dragons  we  face  are  ethereal  fantasies.  Evil  takes 
human  form  and  conscripts  human  institutions.  Ezekiel  saw  the  dragon  take 
shape  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  in  the  person  of  its  Pharaoh  and  his  official 
policies.  As  a prophet  he  spoke  for  God  against  the  dragon  and  thereby  put 
his  life  at  risk.  Prophet  or  not,  going  up  against  the  likes  of  Pharaoh  could  get 
you  killed — literally.  As  Dean  Armstrong  is  fond  of  reminding  me,  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  was  only  the  false  prophets  that  the  kings  and  the  people 
listened  to  gladly. 

That  is  why  the  Ephesians  text  continues  with  the  exhortation  to  “take  the 
whole  armor  of  God” — girding  your  loins  with  truth,  putting  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  shodding  your  feet  with  the  gospel  of  peace,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God — “that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  to  stand”  (6:13). 

Yet  even  then,  as  the  art  piece  that  hangs  on  the  wall  over  the  coffee  maker 
in  the  work  room  of  the  president’s  office  attests: 

No  matter  how  hard  you  work, 

No  matter  how  right  you  are, 

Sometimes  the  dragon  wins. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  how  hard  you  have  worked  academically  during 
your  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  no  matter  how  politically 
correct  or  orthodox  your  views  may  be,  the  world  is  not  waiting  breathlessly 
for  either  your  prophetic  voice  or  your  evangelical  zeal. 

At  the  time  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  west  in  search  of  a new  world,  his 
flat  earth  maps  showed  the  ocean  fading  off  into  an  unknown  infinity.  And  at 
the  edge  of  the  ocean’s  frontier  were  written  these  words,  “Beyond  this  point 
there  be  dragons.”  Indeed,  beyond  the  walls  of  this  great  cathedral  chapel 
there  be  dragons  waiting  for  you  if  you  undertake  Christian  ministry. 

Pastorates  are  terminated. 

Marriages  fail. 

Professorships  flounder. 

Children  disappoint. 

Wars  continue. 

Injustice  prevails. 
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Poverty  persists. 

Racism  endures. 

The  point  is  that  sometimes  the  dragon  wins. 

So  what  do  we  do  when  it  happens?  Cut  and  run?  Perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily.  For  the  dragon  does  not  always  win.  There  are  moments  and 
seasons  of  victory  in  life  and  in  ministry.  Ministers  witness  the  transformation 
of  human  life  by  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Counselors  see  the  healing  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Teachers  observe  the  growth  that  comes  to  students  as 
their  horizons  are  expanded  by  new  knowledge  and  perspectives.  And  all  of 
this  occurs  in  the  assured  hope  that  the  warfare  is  not  an  eternity  of  win  some, 
lose  some.  Nor  will  it  ultimately  be  lost  altogether. 

James  S.  Stewart  tells  of  an  oil  painting  depicting  Faust  engaged  in  a chess 
game  with  the  devil.  Faust,  you  will  recall,  was  the  man  who  gambled  his  life 
with  the  devil  and  lost.  The  look  on  Faust’s  face  in  the  painting  is  one  of 
abject  despair.  He  has  been  reduced  to  a few  pawns,  a knight,  and  his  king. 
From  across  the  board  the  devil  leers  at  him  in  anticipation  of  his  expected 
victory.  According  to  Stewart,  chess  players  from  around  the  world  came  to 
the  gallery  to  study  the  board  situation,  and  all  agreed  that  the  position  of 
Faust  was  hopeless.  Indeed,  the  painting  was  entitled  “Checkmate.”  One  day, 
however,  a chess  master  stood  before  the  painting  in  deep  contemplation. 
Other  viewers  came  and  went,  but  still  he  pondered  the  position  of  the  pieces 
on  the  board.  People  in  the  gallery  were  startled  when  this  chess  master 
shouted  out,  “It’s  a lie.  The  king  and  the  knight  have  another  move.”2 

That  is  the  vision  of  John,  the  Seer  of  Patmos,  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  Book  of  Revelation.  His  vision  is  that  the  king  and  the  knight,  the 
One  who  sits  on  the  great  white  throne  and  the  lamb  who  was  slain,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  have  another  move,  indeed  the  last  and  final  move.  And 
with  that  end-game  move  the  dragon  loses — big  time.  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  this  piece  of  apocalyptic  literature  that  concludes  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament — God  wins  in  the  end.  History  is  goal  oriented — oriented  to 
God’s  eternal  purpose  for  us  and  all  creation. 

It  is  God’s  story  and  it  includes  our  stories,  our  lives,  and  our  ministries. 
And  we  serve  in  the  confidence  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  triumphs  over  the 
dragon  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

Yes,  there  is  a piece  of  framed  artwork  on  the  wall  above  the  coffee  maker 
in  the  work  room  of  the  president’s  office  that  depicts  a dragon  enjoying 
himself  after  victimizing  a knight.  And  the  caption  does  read: 


2 James  S.  Stewart,  A Faith  to  Proclaim  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1953),  65. 
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No  matter  how  hard  you  work, 

No  matter  how  right  you  are, 

Sometimes  the  dragon  wins. 

That  is  a true  statement.  But  remember,  the  dragon  wins  only  sometimes,  not 
always.  And  in  the  end,  it  is  the  dragon  who  is  defeated — forever. 

So  go  forth  from  your  graduation  forewarned  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
this  chapel  “there  be  dragons.”  But  go  forth  in  the  confidence  of  John’s 
apocalyptic  vision.  In  the  end  God  wins — and  shares  the  victory  with  us. 
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Patrick  D.  Miller  is  the  Charles  T.  Haley 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  Dr. 
Miller  delivered  these  remarks  at  a dinner 
in  the  Alexander  Room  at  the  Doral  For- 
restal  on  May  8,  2004.  The  movement 
back  and  forth  between  speaking  about 
President  Gillespie  and  speaking  to  him 
that  was  a part  of  the  oral  presentation  has 
been  preserved  in  the  written  form  of  these 
remarks. 

TONIGHT  IS  A rare  moment  in  the  life  of  this  institution.  Virtually  every 
year,  we  honor  persons  for  what  they  have  given  to  Princeton  Seminary 
during  their  time  of  working  here.  Usually,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  something 
about  the  person  being  honored  because  there  will  always  be  those  who  do 
not  know  him  or  her  very  well.  That  is  not  the  case  this  evening.  Not  simply 
because  the  surprise  video  of  your  life,  which  we  have  just  seen,  has  told  us 
many  of  the  facts,  including  military  uniforms,  grandchildren,  and  long-lost 
but  now  wonderfully  recovered  hairstyles.  Rather  it  is  because  we  are  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  and  honor  one  who  knows  us  all  and  has  led  us  all  for  over 
twenty  years,  our  president,  Thomas  Gillespie.  So  I will  not  recount  all  the 
facts  of  his  long  tenure  as  fifth  president  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Such 
recounting  would  be  a long  and  rich  story,  and  we  have  just  seen  many  pieces 
of  it.  In  these  few  minutes,  I will  try  to  focus  on  the  significant  in  the 
factual — as  Paul  Lehmann  loved  to  put  it — what  matters  most.  My  remarks 
are  those  of  one  member  of  the  faculty  looking  back.  To  do  what  really 
should  be  done,  each  one  of  us  here  should  have  a chance  to  say  thank  you 
and  pay  tribute  to  our  president.  I have  at  least  benefited  from  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  a number  of  my  colleagues  who  have  wanted  to  say  something  of 
what  Tom  and  Tom’s  leadership  have  meant  to  them. 

I regret  that  I do  not  have  a lot  of  stories  to  tell — though  I know  they  are 
out  there.  Perhaps  we  can  count  on  David  Poinsett  to  record  them  all  in  his 
now  infamous  book  of  faculty  emails  to  the  Facilities  Department,  which 
most  of  us  hope  never  sees  the  light  of  day!  Besides  you,  Tom,  are  a much 
better  story-teller  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Only  last  week,  I was  wading 
through  a bunch  of  Doctor  of  Ministry  applications — most  of  which  include 
a sample  sermon — and  found  myself  reading  an  applicant’s  sermon  that 
started  off  by  retelling  a wonderful  story  Tom  had  told  at  this  person’s 
commencement  several  years  ago.  Tom’s  story  had  so  etched  itself  in  his 
heart  and  mind  that  he  had  never  forgotten  it.  It  became  the  entree  into  his 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Your  memory  and  sensitive  telling  of  stories  is  a 
great  gift  reflected  in  all  your  public  presentations,  and  often  remarked  upon 
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by  others.  I confess  for  myself,  however,  that  I have  forgotten  most  of  the 
stories  you  have  told  me,  and  frankly,  it  would  probably  be  best  if  none  of 
them  ever  appeared  in  a D.  Min.  application! 

During  these  twenty-one  years,  you  have  taken  on  many  tasks  and  filled  a 
number  of  roles.  As  we  look  back,  some  of  those  roles  stand  out  especially  and 
will  remain  marked  in  our  memory.  They  are  not  only  your  enduring  legacy 
at  this  Seminary  but  are  indicative  of  what  you  have  meant  to  those  of  us  on 
the  faculty  and  administration  and  presumably  to  others  in  this  community  as 
well.  First  of  all,  you  have  been  our  president.  That  may  seem  to  point  out  the 
obvious,  but  it  is  a way  of  saying  you  have  done  the  task  to  which  you  were 
called.  You  have  built  up  the  Seminary.  You  have  taken  a strong  institution 
of  the  church  and  made  it  stronger.  There  may  be  no  more  important  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  about  a school  president  than  that.  What  was  there  has  not 
been  damaged  or  allowed  to  disintegrate  or  weaken.  On  the  contrary,  by  your 
explicit  efforts  you  have  made  Princeton  Seminary  stronger  in  so  many  ways. 

The  physical  plant  has  been  cared  for,  and  the  physical  needs  for  the 
cultivation  of  music  and  worship,  for  administrative  and  faculty  office  space, 
continuing  education  facilities,  upgraded  classroom  space  and  technology, 
faculty  homes,  and  the  like  have  all  been  added  to  or  enhanced.  The  outward 
appearance  of  the  Seminary  is  something  that  Tom  has  cared  about  and  that 
now  shines.  Nor  has  there  been  any  sitting  back  as  he  prepares  to  leave.  Tom 
has  instituted  a major  review  of  facilities  here  for  long-range  planning.  He 
has  proposed  and  set  in  place  a major  renovation  of  the  library  to  meet  its 
ever-changing  and  growing  needs.  The  Center  of  Theological  Inquiry  was 
James  McCord’s  dream,  but  it  has  blossomed  under  your  chairmanship  of  the 
Board.  Somewhere  along  the  way  I have  heard,  correctly  or  not,  that  you  are 
a frustrated  architect.  If  that  is  so,  I think  you  have  simply  turned  your  desire 
to  create  and  build  in  another  direction,  one  that  is  reflected  in  every  aspect 
of  Princeton  Seminary’s  life  and  expanding  out  into  such  things  as  the 
Hispanic  Theological  Institute,  the  Youth  Ministry  Program,  and  the  Center 
for  Barth  Studies,  to  name  only  a few  of  those  special  programs  that  have 
become  a part  of  our  life  by  your  initiative. 

You  have  built  up  the  financial  base  of  the  Seminary  to  where  it  is  the  envy 
of  all  other  theological  schools  and  many  other  educational  institutions  as 
well.  T hat  has  enabled  you  to  do  an  even  more  important  task,  which  is  to 
build  the  faculty.  It  is  often  said  that  the  enduring  legacy  of  the  president  of 
an  educational  institution  is  the  faculty  that  she  or  he  appoints.  1 expect  that 
criterion  was  first  dreamed  up  by  a faculty  member  with  a large  ego,  and  there 
are  always  plenty  of  those  around.  Whether  or  not,  the  character  of  a school 
is  inevitably  shaped  and  determined  by  those  who  teach  in  it.  Most  of  the 
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persons  now  teaching  at  Princeton  Seminary  were  called  under  your  leader- 
ship. During  your  years  the  faculty  has  grown  in  size  and,  we  believe,  quality, 
though  that  is  not  something  those  of  us  within  can  assess  objectively. 
Equally  important,  you  have  been  as  passionate  as  any  of  the  faculty  for  not 
only  getting  the  best  teacher-scholars  we  can  get  but  also  for  bringing  into 
our  life  a more  diverse  teaching  staff.  So  you  have  taken  the  initiative  yourself 
or  supported  the  efforts  of  others  to  bring  more  women  onto  the  faculty,  to 
bring  the  perspectives  and  experience  of  African  Americans  and  Asian  Amer- 
icans into  our  life  in  significant  numbers,  not  simply  as  a token  nod  to  outside 
expectations  but  because  you  believe  that  thinking  theologically  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  needs  the  broadest 
knowledge  and  experience  that  can  be  mustered. 

Everything  that  you  have  done  here,  you  have  done  as  President,  but  there 
have  been  aspects  of  your  work  that  are  not  sufficiently  identified  by  describ- 
ing them  as  presidential  functions.  You  have  been  not  only  our  president  but 
also  our  colleague.  You  have  participated  in  what  we  do  as  faculty  and  you  have 
supported  what  we  do.  We  marvel  at  the  way  you  have  regularly  taught  at 
least  one  New  Testament  course  a year,  bringing  both  your  scholarly  knowl- 
edge of  the  letters  of  Paul  and  your  passionate  zeal  for  what  they  have  to  say 
to  the  preparation  of  our  students  for  their  teaching  and  preaching,  for  their 
theological  development.  You  have  made  your  own  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  in  your  work  on  early  Christian  prophecy  and  in  other 
publications.  With  equal  zeal  and  vigor,  you  have  supported  the  work  of  your 
colleagues,  in  the  classroom  and  out.  You  have  been  open  to  our  ideas  and 
plans  for  departmental  and  personal  development.  Surely  no  president  here 
or  anywhere  else  has  been  more  encouraging  of  faculty  scholarship,  research, 
and  publication  than  Tom  Gillespie.  Not  only  have  you  freed  us  up  as  much 
as  possible  to  do  the  hard  work  that  is  necessary  to  write  theology  for  the 
church’s  life,  you  have  taken  seriously  what  we  have  done  and  read  our  books 
and  drawn  on  them  in  your  own  writing  and  speaking.  That  may  be  one  of 
the  most  collegial  acts  of  your  whole  presidency. 

You  have  given  us  access  to  you  and  to  your  ideas.  Your  door  has  been 
open  to  us.  When  you  have  needed  us,  you  have  often  come  to  us  rather  than 
summoning  us  to  your  office.  In  faculty  meetings  and  in  personal  conversa- 
tions, you  have  allowed  us  to  disagree  with  you  and  still  receive  a hearing.  In 
all  of  this,  you  have  been  for  many  of  us  not  only  colleague  but  friend.  When 
colleagues  have  spoken  to  me  about  your  time  here  and  their  experience  with 
you,  they  have  used  such  phrases  as  “simple  friendship”  and  “Tom’s  Christian 
hospitality.”  I think  those  are  really  one  and  the  same  and  that  the  adjective 
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“Christian”  is  not  used  accidentally.  Your  deep  faith  penetrates  and  guides  all 
that  you  do. 

That  leads  me  to  the  final  word  I want  to  say.  There  are  many  things  for 
which  you  will  be  remembered  by  your  colleagues  on  the  faculty  and  in  the 
administration  and  by  students  and  their  families.  What  we  will  remember 
most,  however,  and  that  for  which  we  will  be  most  grateful  may  be  hard  to 
talk  about  in  the  history  books  but  is  as  clear  and  real  in  our  minds  as  any 
thing  you  have  done.  You  have  been  what  few  institutional  presidents  even 
think  about  being  and  doing.  You  have  been  our  pastor.  The  visible,  public, 
and  obvious  manifestation  of  that  has  been  in  your  regular  preaching  in 
chapel.  Most  of  us  on  the  faculty  worry  all  year  about  our  one  preaching 
assignment,  and  you  have  done  it  nearly  every  week!  Of  course,  the  aston- 
ishing thing  is  that  you  also  have  done  it  very  well.  Your  sermons,  along  with 
your  addresses  to  the  graduating  classes,  will  be  among  the  most  memorable 
aspects  of  your  presidency. 

Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions.  I am  not  sure  that  any  of  the  faculty 
would  have  dared  to  take  a text  for  a chapel  sermon  from  an  episode  of 
Theologiggle,  as  I understand  that  you  did,  in  your  now  legendary  sermon  on 
kai  ho  in  1 Corinthians  2,  which,  unfortunately,  I missed!  For  those  of  you  not 
too  familiar  with  Greek,  I did  some  digging  around  into  its  mysteries  and 
discovered  that  kai  ho  means  “and  the.”  I hope  that  sermon  is  recorded 
somewhere  and  not  lost.  One  of  the  things  students  have  learned  from  your 
preaching  is  not  to  be  too  confined  to  the  lectionary.  Take  your  sermon  texts 
from  wherever  you  can  find  them — Galatians  for  a while  and  then  Theolo- 
giggle for  a while.  More  seriously,  in  your  preaching  you  have  indeed 
modeled  for  the  students  the  work  that  lies  before  them.  More  than  that, 
however,  you  have  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  our  hearts  and  minds,  always 
bringing  the  word  directly  into  our  lives. 

Your  preaching,  however,  is  only  the  most  public  evidence  of  your  pastoral 
work  among  us.  In  our  living  and  in  our  dying,  in  our  joy  and  in  our  sorrow, 
you  have  brought  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  us.  All  of  us  have  our  stories  of 
when  you  have  been  there  in  our  time  of  need,  with  your  counsel,  your 
prayers,  your  active  help  in  time  of  trouble,  your  words  of  caring,  your 
consolation  in  our  sorrow.  I have  heard  a number  of  these  stories  and  have 
my  own,  but  I know  they  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  You  have  called  us  in 
when  you  knew  we  needed  support  or  help.  You  have  come  to  our  homes,  to 
our  hospital  beds.  You  have  prayed  and  preached  and  proclaimed  the  gospel 
at  our  funerals  and  memorial  services.  You  have  prayed  with  us  and  for  us  in 
your  office.  You  have  talked  to  us  as  prospective  faculty  members  not  only 
about  salary,  housing,  and  other  terms  but  about  our  calling.  Even  those  who 
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have  most  disagreed  with  things  you  have  done  or  said  will  love  you  for  your 
pastoral  ministry  to  us  and  among  us.  It  is  a bottom  line  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned;  everything  else  is  set  alongside  that. 

I know  I said  “finally”  a moment  ago.  But  there  is  one  other  thing  that  must 
be  said.  Tom  Gillespie  came  to  Princeton  Seminary  with  an  asset  that  is  large 
enough  to  merit  another  full  tribute.  “Asset,”  of  course,  is  not  at  all  the  right 
term.  But  I wonder  how  many  times  in  our  conversations  through  the  years, 
we  have  referred  to  you,  not  as  “Tom”  but  as  “Tom  and  Barbara.”  You 
brought  with  you  this  wonderful  person,  who  has  given  herself  not  simply  to 
you  and  your  assistance  but  to  this  school  and  to  all  its  members  and  their 
families.  I know  you  would  not  have  come  without  her,  but  I trust  you  know 
that  you  should  not  have  come  without  her.  At  least  for  us,  your  presidency 
would  not  be  the  same  without  Barbara.  With  no  seeking  of  power,  but  with 
acts  of  love  and  kindness  and  hospitality,  Barbara  Gillespie  has  been  one  of 
the  best  things  about  Princeton  Seminary  over  the  past  two  decades.  Barbara, 
your  fun  and  caring  presence  in  our  midst  has  graced  our  lives.  Your  untiring 
hosting  has  provided  many  wonderful  dinners  at  your  table  and  elsewhere. 
Your  own  pastoral  sense  and  presence  alongside  Tom  time  and  again  has 
been  a ministry  in  itself.  Your  gracious  friendship  with  each  of  us  and  with 
our  spouses  and  families  has  made  Princeton  Seminary  a good  place  to  be. 

For  all  these  things,  T om  and  Barbara,  and  for  all  the  things  that  have  not 
been  spoken  out  loud  but  are  now  being  remembered  and  thought  about  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us  here,  we  say  thank  you  and  wish  you  both 
God’s  richest  blessings  for  the  days  and  years  ahead. 


Rose-Colored  Glasses 

by  Scott  H.  Hendrix 
Philippians  4:2-7 


Scott  H.  Hendrix , James  Hastings  Nichols 
Professor  of  Reformation  History  and  Doc- 
trine, preached  this  sermon  at  the  Semi- 
nary's Opening  Convocation  Service  in 
Miller  Chapel  on  January  26,  2004. 


Since  last  October  I have  been  looking  at  the  world  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  I mean  that  literally:  to  reduce  computer  glare,  the  optometrist 
recommended  a rose  tint  to  my  lens.  So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  help,  either 
with  computer  glare  or  with  the  world  outside.  Winter  still  looks  grey,  manila 
envelopes  on  my  desk  still  have  the  color  of  work,  and  the  metaphorical 
clouds  hanging  over  our  world  still  look  black.  There  has  been  no  new 
terrorist  attack  on  the  scale  of  September  11,  2001,  and  the  economy  is 
looking  rosier  for  some  people;  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  terror,  poverty7, 
depression,  disease,  loss,  injustice,  and  pollution  to  go  around.  To  have  hope, 
therefore,  to  be  cheerful,  and  not  to  worry  about  anything  seems  to  be 
misleading  at  worst  and,  at  best,  looking  through  rose-colored  glasses. 

So  why  is  our  text  giving  this  advice?  Paul  is  writing  to  the  Philippians 
from  jail,  an  unlikely  place  for  rejoicing.  We  do  have  remarkable  expressions 
of  faith  and  hope  from  prison:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  his  letter  from  a 
jail  in  Birmingham,  Bonhoeffer’s  letters  from  prison,  and  a letter  from  the 
African-American  companion  of  John  Brown  who  was  imprisoned  after  the 
raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry.  Before  his  execution  John  Copeland  wrote  to  his 
parents:  “I  am  not  terrified  by  the  gallows.  . . . Believe  me  when  I tell  you 
that,  though  shut  up  in  prison  and  under  sentence  of  death,  I have  spent  more 
happy  hours  here,  and  ...  I would  almost  as  lief  die  now  as  at  any  time,  for 
I feel  that  I am  prepared  to  meet  my  Maker.”1 

To  think  of  jail  time  generally  as  good,  however,  is  to  wear  rose-colored 
glasses  in  triplicate.  Only  once  have  I been  deep  inside  a jail — when  my 
seminary  ethics  class  visited  the  state  penitentiary  in  South  Carolina.  A hog 
pen  looked  better  than  the  oldest  building  at  what  forty  years  ago  we  called 
the  “state  pen.”  It  has  been  torn  down,  but  the  dungeon-like  scenes  still  flash 
into  my  mind  when  I drive  by  the  old  grounds  on  the  bank  of  the  Congaree 
River.  That  was  long  ago,  but  today  we  can  call  to  mind  the  cages  at 
Guantanamo,  or  people  like  Nicholas  Yarris,  after  twenty-two  years  the  first 
person  released  from  a Pennsylvania  prison  because  DNA  testing  showed  he 
was  not  guilty.  Some  of  you  engaged  in  prison  ministry  know  people  in 

1 Howard  Zinn,  A People's  History  of  the  United  States  1492— Present,  (New  York: 
HarperCollins,  2003),  186. 
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detention  who  show  remarkable  faith,  hope,  and  fortitude;  but  rejoicing  from 
prison  has  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  even  in  the  time  of  Paul. 

The  problem  is  that  rejoicing  from  prison  seems  so  natural  for  Paul.  After 
all,  he  is  an  apostle,  a special  saint  for  most  believers,  and  any  saint  worth  her 
halo  has  to  rejoice  from  prison,  rather  than  cower  in  fear  and  despair.  Paul 
makes  going  to  jail  sound  like  a successful  evangelism  program:  “I  want  you 
to  know,  beloved,  that  what  has  happened  to  me  has  actually  helped  to  spread 
the  gospel  . . .”  (Phil.  1:12),  and  apparently  it  did.  But  Paul  also  hints  that  he 
is  thinking  about  dying,  or  being  forced  to  deny  Christ:  “It  is  my  eager 
expectation  and  hope  that  I will  not  be  put  to  shame  in  any  way,  but  that  by 
speaking  with  all  boldness,  Christ  will  be  exalted  now  as  always  in  my  body, 
whether  by  life  or  by  death;  for  to  me  living  is  Christ  and  dying  is  gain”  (Phil. 
1:20-21).  Paul  is  remarkably  positive — Philippians  is  full  of  the  proof — and 
sometimes  he  sounds  cocky,  but  deep  down  he  knows  that  this  imprisonment 
could  be  the  end  of  his  life. 

Therefore,  I find  it  remarkable  that  this  letter  from  prison,  even  from  an 
optimistic  apostle,  is  a letter  of  such  joy  and  boldness  that  when  Paul  says, 
“Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,”  he  also  means:  rejoice  even  if  you  are  in  prison, 
or  in  seminary.  I know  that  is  a big  leap,  at  least  I hope  it  is.  Seminary  could 
feel  like  a prison  to  some  people.  Studying  theology  is  no  guarantee  of  escape 
from  the  little  cells  in  our  lives.  The  connection  between  Philippians  and  us, 
however,  is  not  jail.  It  is  the  brash  assertion  that  we  should  rejoice  always,  or 
be  content  “in  any  and  all  circumstances,”  as  Paul  says  later  in  chapter  four. 
Paul  not  only  urges  us  to  rejoice,  but  he  also  suggests  how  we  can  rejoice 
always,  in  any  and  all  circumstances.  At  least  he  tells  us  what  worked  for  him. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  word  “always.”  For  most  of  us,  always  begins  with 
now,  the  beginning  of  a new  semester  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
What  better  time  to  rejoice,  you  might  say.  Exams  are  over,  new  courses  are 
cranking  up,  expectations  are  high,  friends  are  together  again,  grades  are  not 
yet  out,  and  spring  is,  well,  always  around  the  corner.  In  general  that  is  true, 
but  I suspect  that  a few  of  our  hearts  are  not  overflowing  with  joy.  Take  the 
faculty,  for  example.  January  and  February  are  stressful  months  for  us.  Yes, 
we  also  have  high  expectations  and  are  glad  to  see  people  return.  A new 
semester  is  a fresh  start  for  us  as  well.  Like  the  two-faced  Roman  god  Janus, 
however,  from  whose  name  January  is  derived,  we  look  ahead  and  behind, 
straddling  two  semesters,  grading  papers  and  finishing  syllabi,  reading  dis- 
sertations and  applications,  hoping  to  get  off  old  committees,  and  fearing  to 
be  placed  on  new  ones. 

Before  you  get  out  the  crying  towels  for  faculty,  however,  consider  all  of  us 
for  whom  it  is  easier  to  live  in  the  future  than  in  the  present.  I admit  that  I 
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am  preaching  also  to  myself.  In  our  family,  my  reputation  on  this  point  is  so 
bad  that  my  son  gave  me  a T-shirt  with  this  reminder  from  John  Lennon: 
“Life  is  what  happens  while  you  are  making  other  plans!”  Living  in  the  future 
may  take  many  forms  among  us:  “"T  his  semester  is  a disappointment;  let  me 
see  what  is  offered  next  semester  when  I get  past  courses  x,  y,  and  z.”  Or 
“Wait  until  I get  out  of  school  and  can  start  real  ministry,”  or  “wait  until  I 
leave  this  parish  and  find  a better  one,”  or  “wait  until  I can  leave  the  parish 
and  become  a bishop”  (only  in  selected  denominations,  of  course),  or  “wait 
until  I get  past  seminary  and  enter  a Ph.D.  program,”  or  “wait  until  I have  my 
Ph.D.  and  become  a professor,”  or  “wait  until  I find  a better  job  with  fewer 
committees.”  Or  finally:  “wait  until  I can  retire  and  do  all  those  things  I never 
had  time  to  do.”  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  always,  and  again  I say  rejoice.”  We 
cannot  rejoice  always,  unless  we  rejoice  in  the  now. 

In  the  second  place,  Paul  gives  us  a clue  about  how  we  can  rejoice  in  the 
now  when  he  says:  “Let  your  gentleness  be  known  to  everyone.”  I wonder 
about  that  word  gentleness.  Why  doesn’t  Paul  say:  Let  your  patience  be  made 
known  to  everyone,  or  your  courage,  or  your  zeal  and  hard  work?  Why 
gentleness?  Paul  is  not  someone  I would  call  gentle,  not  even  in  this  letter  of 
rejoicing,  so  what  is  going  on?  Perhaps  he  is  paying  the  Philippians  a 
compliment,  calling  them  a gentle  community  of  believers,  the  perfect  parish, 
perhaps.  In  Greek,  however,  epieikes  is  related  to  e'pieiki'a,  the  word  for 
fairness,  moderation,  and  forbearance.  Paul  could  be  suggesting  that  the 
source  of  their  constant  joy  will  be  their  forbearance  with  one  another.  It  is 
not  a coincidence  that  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  named  in  Galatians  5 we 
find  both  joy  and  gentleness. 

Gentleness  and  forbearance  are  not  qualities  I associate  with  academia.  In 
my  school  experience,  toughness  has  counted  more  than  gentleness,  and 
criticism  more  than  forbearance.  Seminaries  are  slightly  different,  but  not 
different  enough,  I think.  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  told  to  ease  up  and 
not  to  be  so  hard  on  yourself,  or  to  be  more  forbearing  with  others?  Coidd 
Paul  be  suggesting  to  us:  the  more  tolerant  we  are  in  how  we  think  and  what 
we  do,  the  more  we  treat  others  with  gentleness  and  forbearance,  the  more 
joy  we  would  find  in  being  here — more  joy  in  teaching,  in  learning,  in  all  our 
jobs?  And  not  only  more  joy,  but  constant  joy:  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,” 
even  in  school,  not  just  at  the  beginning  of  a semester,  but  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  close  as  well. 

On  the  heels  of  his  previous  clue,  Paul  suddenly  proclaims,  “the  Lord  is 
near!”  Paul  probably  means  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  or  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  as  Mark  1:15  translates  the  same  word.  The  Lord 
is  always  near  in  that  sense,  of  course,  but  the  Lord  is  also  near  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Spirit  among  us,  in  the  meals  and  the  meal  that  we  share 
together,  in  all  the  time  we  spend  here  as  co-workers  in  the  gospel.  “I  beseech 
Euodia  and  I urge  Syntyche  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord.  Yes,  and  I 
ask  you  also,  my  loyal  companion,  help  these  women,  for  they  have  struggled 
beside  me  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  together  with  Clement  and  the  rest  of 
my  co-workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.” 

There  is  no  joy  in  the  Lord  alone,  at  least  no  constant  joy,  Paul  seems  to 
say.  Even  Paul  did  not  work  alone.  In  fact  today,  one  day  after  celebrating  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  some  liturgical  calendars  commemorate  Timothy  and 
Titus,  two  of  Paul’s  closest  co-workers.  Do  you  want  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always,  then  rejoice  as  I do:  that  you  are  not  alone  in  the  work  of  the  gospel, 
that  you  have  as  I do  loyal  companions,  women  and  men,  to  believe,  rejoice, 
and  give  thanks  alongside  you.  Rejoice  that  every  new  semester  is  a fresh  mix 
of  co-workers,  who  can  pick  up  the  slack  on  those  days  when  you  are  cooped 
up  in  the  cells  of  sadness,  illness,  overload,  or  tedium.  These  co-workers 
gently  remind  us  that  the  kingdom  does  not  depend  on  us  and  on  our  zeal 
alone.  They  cut  us  some  slack,  forbear  with  our  mistakes,  and  gently  labor  by 
our  side!  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  as  we  delight  in  all  those  beside  whom 
we  work  and  believe. 

At  the  beginning  of  a new  term  I may  have  overdone  the  themes  of  joy  and 
forbearance.  I am  not  proclaiming  amnesty  to  all  those  who  neglect  to  submit 
papers  or  who  fail  an  exam.  Nor  do  I fully  recommend  the  gentle  motto  of 
the  running  club  that  proudly  claimed:  “We  start  off  slowly,  and  then  we  ease 
up.”  Even  Paul  plans  to  keep  pressing  toward  the  goal  that  he  has  not  yet 
attained.  I am,  however,  not  looking  through  just  any  rose-colored  glasses. 
The  dictionary  defines  rose-colored  glasses  as  a cheerful  and  optimistic  view 
of  things,  usually  without  valid  basis.  But  suppose  we  had  a valid  basis?  Indeed, 
we  do  have  a valid  basis  of  our  rejoicing  “in  the  Lord.”  Because  Jesus  was  taken 
into  custody,  we  have  received  freedom,  or,  in  the  words  of  Bach’s  St.  John 
Passion:  “Your  dungeon  is  the  throne  of  grace!” 

Imagine  there  will  be  more  joy  this  semester,  at  least  more  constant  joy, 
because  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  and  living  in  his  eternal  now,  treating 
one  another  gently,  and  forbearing  with  one  another  as  co-workers  in  the 
gospel  and  not  as  competitors  or  threats  to  our  faith.  If  that  could  happen,  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  would  surely  abound  in  this  place,  and  the  peace  of  God 
that  passes  all  understanding,  will  keep  our  hearts  and  our  minds  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Amen. 


Solid  Values  for  a Better 
Future 

by  Jan  Peter  Balkenende 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a great  honor  to  have  been  awarded  the 
Abraham  Kuyper  Prize  and  to  be  here  today  at  this  seminary.  At  this 
moment  in  time  I feel  once  again  very  close  to  Abraham  Kuyper.  I have  had 
an  affinity  with  him  ever  since  I became  a member  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Alliance,  the  party  that  absorbed  Kuyper’s  Anti-Revolutionary  Party  in 
the  late  1970s.  It  is  an  affinity  I have  in  fact  felt  since  I was  a student  of  history 
and  then  law  at  Amsterdam’s  Free  University,  which  Kuyper  founded.  When 
I was  a student,  I remember  giving  a talk  on  Kuyper  to  my  fellow  students. 
And  later  I worked  at  the  Kuyperhuis,  the  Christian  Democratic  Alliance’s 
party  headquarters,  where  I was  a senior  staff  member  for  social,  economic 
and  financial  policy  for  the  party’s  Research  Institute.  My  ties  with  Kuyper 
became  even  closer  when  I was  appointed  Professor  of  Christian  Social 
Thought,  again  at  the  Free  University.  And  they  reached  an  unexpected  high 
point  when  I became  Prime  Minister  exactly  100  years  after  Kuyper  assumed 
that  office.  But  today,  with  this  award  and  the  opportunity  to  deliver  the 
Kuyper  Lecture,  you  have  brought  me  closer  to  him  than  ever  before.  And  I 
am  deeply  honored.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kuyper  Lecture  is  not  to  give  a dissertation  on  Kuyper.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  the  relevance  of  his  legacy  to  people  today.  Kuyper  had  an 
integrated  vision  of  the  individual  and  society,  based  on  Christian  principles. 
More  than  anyone  else,  he  succeeded  in  putting  his  ideas  into  practice.  If  a 
man’s  faith  is  reflected  in  his  deeds  (James  2:  14),  Kuyper  is  an  example  to  us 
all.  In  the  six  lectures  he  gave  here  at  Princeton — the  Stone  Lectures — he  left 
us  with  an  impressive  compass  by  which  we  could  find  our  way  through  the 
rough  seas  of  this  world.  And  though  it  was  by  no  means  an  issue  at  the  time, 
in  his  last  lecture  on  Calvinism  and  the  future,  Kuyper  expressed  his  great 
concern  about  whether  the  Christian  faith  could  survive  in  a world  that  was 
turning  away  from  God.  He  did  not  go  for  the  hard  line,  for  confessional 
politics  that  would  stubbornly  attempt  to  curb  the  trend.  Instead,  he  devel- 
oped a vision  of  society  that  implied  that,  even  if  people  did  not  go  to  church, 
Calvinism  was  deeply  rooted  in  society’s  foundations  and  architecture. 

A century  has  passed  since  then  and  much  has  happened  in  the  world. 
What  do  Kuyper’s  lessons  mean  to  us  today,  in  2004?  How  can  we  apply 
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them  to  our  political  work,  a hundred  years  since  he  was  Prime  Minister? 
What  significance  do  Kuyper’s  ideas  have  for  today’s  world?  I shall  look  at 
these  questions  from  three  angles.  First,  I shall  examine  the  relevance  of 
values  to  society.  This  is  a subject  that  concerns  many  people  in  many 
countries,  especially  since  the  events  that  shook  this  country  on  September 
ii,  2001.  What  Kuyper  did  was  to  set  Christian  values  against  those  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Second,  I shall  look  at  the  structure  of  society;  in 
particular  at  the  importance  of  a flourishing  civil  society.  After  all,  people  are 
more  than  citizens  or  consumers.  How  should  tasks  and  responsibilities  be 
distributed  in  society?  What  is  the  role  of  government?  In  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  Kuyper  answered  these  questions  with  his 
important  doctrine  of  sphere  sovereignty.  Third,  I shall  look  at  the  question 
of  societal  engagement,  involvement,  and  action.  Kuyper  was  not  only  an 
analyst.  He  was  also  an  impassioned  campaigner  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
hard  working  Protestant  people,  his  so-called  kleine  liiyden.  So  you  see,  I have 
a theme,  three  points,  and  a message — the  pattern  of  the  classic  Protestant 
sermon.  Here  I stand,  I can  do  no  other! 

Shared  Values  in  a Diverse  Society 

Abraham  Kuyper’s  Anti-Revolutionary  Party  was  the  first  official  political 
party  in  the  Netherlands.  A well-organised  party  was,  he  felt,  needed  to 
counterbalance  the  ideological  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  did  not 
bother  Kuyper  that  power  had  changed  hands  in  France.  He  was  after  all  no 
great  believer  in  the  monarchy.  What  he  objected  to  were  the  values  the 
French  Revolution  propagated:  absolute  freedom,  with  adherence  to  neither 
God  nor  his  commandments.  For  Kuyper,  there  was  a higher  power  than  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  accorded  primacy  to  Christian  principles.  “Not 
the  tree  of  liberty  but  the  Cross.”  With  his  notion  of  religious  antithesis,  he 
helped  to  instill  a strong  awareness  of  Christian  values  into  Dutch  society. 
That  was  not  only  an  intellectual  exercise,  but  also  a question  ot  social 
organization.  To  protect  Protestants  from  harmful  influences,  they  had  to 
have  their  own  organizations:  schools,  trade  unions,  and  media.  Kuyper  was 
the  architect  of  a social  structure  that  was  to  be  typical  of  Dutch  society  until 
far  into  the  twentieth  century.  Every  group — socialists,  liberals,  conserva- 
tives, Catholics  and  Protestants  alike — had  their  own  organizations,  schools, 
trade  unions,  and  media.  Divisions  between  groups  were  crystal  clear.  So 
clear,  that  you  knew  a member  of  parliament  was  Roman  Catholic  because  he 
drank  beer.  Protestants  only  drank  Dutch  gin.  Or  so  the  story  goes. 
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All  the  same,  there  was  an  awareness  of  joint  responsibility  and  shared 
values.  People  from  all  walks  of  life  and  every  social  class  were  represented  in 
each  group.  So  they  worked  and  lived  next  door  to  people  from  other  groups. 
But  there  was  more  to  it.  The  Netherlands  is  situated  on  the  North  Sea.  It 
gave  us  a good  opportunity  for  trade.  And  there  was  another  factor  that 
brought  everyone  together,  regardless  of  religion:  the  dikes.  Despite  the 
fundamental  differences  between  us,  we  understood  that  tomorrow  we  might 
have  to  take  turns  watching  the  dikes.  We  might  have  to  join  forces  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  waters,  which  have  no  regard  for  our  principles  or 
convictions. 

The  world  in  2004  is  a lot  more  complicated  and  colorful.  The  sea  no 
longer  poses  the  same  threat.  (At  least  if  a recently  leaked  confidential 
Pentagon  report  is  wrong.  According  to  that  report  a city  like  The  Hague 
could  be  inundated  by  tidal  waves  in  2007!)  But  there  is  another  threat. 
Different  population  groups  live  alongside  each  other,  but  not  with  each 
other.  In  the  Netherlands,  people  no  longer  feel  the  same  loyalty  to  a 
neighborhood  or  village.  Because  of  the  social  welfare  provided  by  the 
government  people  do  not  have  to  rely  on  each  other  anymore.  In  the  past 
people  used  to  feel  that  God  was  watching  their  every  action.  Now  we  need 
security  cameras  to  achieve  the  same  effect. 

In  the  Netherlands  there  is  nevertheless  much  discontent  at  the  direction 
society  is  taking  with  antisocial  behavior  on  the  streets,  abuse  of  public 
services,  fraud,  self-enrichment,  bad  behavior  in  schools,  and  excessive  vio- 
lence on  television.  This  is  fuelling  a lively  debate  on  values  and  standards, 
and  leading  to  critical  reflection  on  the  social  trends  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
such  as  the  trends  towards  individualism  and  secularization.  Education  and 
emancipation  have  made  our  citizens  more  vocal.  We  can  be  proud  of  that. 
But  there  is  a downside.  Emphasis  on  individual  freedom  and  self-fulfilment 
can  lead  to  selfishness  and  disregard  for  other  people’s  freedoms.  In  that 
sense,  there  is  every  reason,  as  there  was  in  Kuyper’s  days,  to  put  values 
higher  on  the  political  and  social  agenda. 

There  is  another  trend  influencing  the  debate  on  values  and  standards.  Our 
society  has  become  much  more  culturally  diverse  in  the  past  few'  years  due  to 
an  influx  of  immigrants,  refugees,  and  economic  migrants.  Different  values 
and  behavior  patterns  are  in  danger  of  clashing.  In  light  of  these  trends,  the 
question  we  must  ask  is:  where  can  we  find  unity  amid  all  this  diversity?  The 
sociologist  Amitai  Etzioni  pointed  to  the  important  notion  of  diversity  within 
unity.  This  he  considered  crucial,  for  instance,  for  the  further  development  of 
the  European  Union.  Unity  points  to  the  need  for  shared  values  in  a plural 
society.  That  is  a challenge  for  a small  country  like  the  Netherlands.  But  it  is 
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an  even  bigger  one  for  a country  like  the  United  States,  with  its  many 
immigrants.  Although,  in  some  ways,  it  seems  to  be  less  a problem  over  here, 
because — unlike  in  the  Netherlands — newcomers  seem  to  be  proud  of  their 
new  country.  In  that  regard  we  can  learn  from  you. 

It  is  important  for  the  inhabitants  of  a country  to  agree  on  and  share 
intrinsic  values.  Behavior  should  be  governed  not  only  by  the  law,  or  by  the 
punishments  meted  out  to  offenders.  Unwritten  rules,  respect,  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  and  tolerance  are  what  make  a society  liveable.  Behavior  is 
closely  linked  with  each  individual’s  code  of  values.  So  for  diversity  we  need 
common  values.  Otherwise,  tolerance  turns  into  indifference,  alienation,  or 
even  conflict  fuelled  by  culture.  This  is  the  problem  now  confronting  West- 
ern society.  It  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  tragic  events  of  September  1 1, 
2001,  and  now  also  by  last  week’s  terrible  attacks  on  Madrid.  Apart  from 
renewing  our  awareness  of  the  importance  of  values,  these  events  have  most 
certainly  made  us  less  tolerant.  And  that  has  affected  the  position  of  Muslims 
in  particular. 

The  Netherlands  does  not  make  it  to  the  front  page  of  an  American 
newspaper  very  often.  But  last  month  the  Washington  Post  carried  an  article 
on  the  problem  I have  just  outlined.  Muslims,  it  reported,  feel  as  though  they 
no  longer  belong  in  our  society.  This  was  mainly  because  of  the  criticism 
voiced  by  the  public  and  political  parties  alike  of  mosques,  Muslim  schools, 
and  Islam  itself  for  its  attitudes  to  women,  homosexuals,  and  people  of  other 
faiths. 

I believe  that  Christian  Democrats  have  a special  responsibility  in  this 
discourse.  Not  only  as  the  guardians  of  Kuyper’s  legacy— freedom  of  educa- 
tion, for  instance — but  also  in  our  relations  with  other  religions.  St.  Paul’s 
example  from  Acts  17  is  worth  following.  In  Athens  he  encountered  many 
gods  and  religions,  just  as  we  do  today,  in  both  the  literal  and  figurative  sense. 
He  did  not  condemn  them.  Instead  he  used  the  altar  of  the  unknown  god  to 
proclaim  his  God.  But  he  did  make  the  difference  abundantly  clear.  Paul’s 
God  was  not  remote,  but  with  us.  Not  a God  whose  love  you  have  to  deserve, 
but  whose  love  you  accept  as  a gift.  Being  sure  of  your  own  identity  and  your 
own  place — as  Kuyper  was- — is  the  most  secure  basis  from  which  to  enter  into 
discourse  with  others.  From  this  viewpoint,  in  a pluralistic  society,  antithesis 
can  evolve  into  a meaningful  dialogue,  in  which  Christian  values  like  public 
justice,  stewardship,  responsibility,  and  solidarity  each  occupy  their  rightful 
place. 

Extremism  and  the  abuse  of  religion  are  the  threats  to  society,  not  religion 
itself.  The  war  on  terrorism  is  not  a war  on  Islam.  It  is  not  a fight  against 
anything,  but  rather  a fight  for  something — for  democracy,  freedom,  justice, 
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equality,  respect,  charity,  and  responsibility.  We  are  fighting  for  values  in  our 
own  countries  and  internationally.  Not  to  preserve  the  past  but  to  secure  the 
future.  We  need  to  hold  on  to  what  is  good,  or,  if  necessary,  rediscover  it. 
That  is  decisive  for  a successful  debate  on  the  integration  of  minorities, 
decisive  for  the  enlargement  of  the  European  Union,  and  decisive  for  con- 
tinued good  relations  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  What  are  these 
common  values?  First  among  them  are  those  enshrined  in  constitutions  and 
international  agreements.  They  are: 

equal  treatment  and  a ban  on  discrimination 
freedom  to  profess  one’s  religion  or  belief 
freedom  of  expression 

freedom  of  association,  assembly,  and  demonstration 
respect  for  personal  privacy 
inviolability  of  the  human  body 

These  principles  and  fundamental  rights  are  the  essential  values.  Equally 
important  are  the  values  that  govern  people’s  relationships  with  each  other. 
They  are  difficult  to  enforce  by  law,  but  we  need  them  if  society  is  to  function 
properly.  They  include  respect,  compassion,  tolerance,  equality,  integrity, 
and  a sense  of  responsibility.  These  are  values  that  also  reflect  the  Christian 
heritage. 

Values  must  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  abstract  concepts.  They 
must  form  the  basis  on  which  we  bring  up  our  children  to  become  responsible 
citizens.  Our  search  for  unity  and  social  cohesion  starts  with  a successful 
family  life.  That  is  where  values  and  standards  must  be  taught.  Is  the  family 
truly  the  home  of  mutual  trust,  care,  and  love?  Do  parents  devote  enough 
time  and  attention  to  their  children?  Are  they  capable  of  bringing  them  up 
properly?  Can  they  be  held  responsible  for  their  children’s  behavior?  It  is 
here  that  the  government  has  a duty  to  create  certain  conditions.  The 
upbringing  children  receive  shapes  the  future  of  society.  So  the  government 
should  be  creating  enabling  conditions,  like  leave  for  parents  and  care-givers. 
The  government  should  also  intervene  when  things  start  to  go  wrong,  such 
as  making  assistance  compulsory  for  parents  who  are  unable  to  cope  in 
bringing  up  their  children. 

Schools  should  build  on  the  upbringing  children  receive  at  home.  They 
should  do  more  than  impart  knowledge.  Do  they  recognize  each  child  as  an 
individual?  Or  do  they  treat  children  as  numbers?  In  schools,  bigger  is 
certainly  not  better.  At  school,  children  can  learn  that  there  is  more  to  life 
than  earning  money  and  pursuing  a career.  I am  in  favor  of  young  people 
doing  community  work  as  part  of  their  education — social  internships,  if  you 
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like.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  program  so  that  young  people  can  learn  that  helping  other  people 
is  a good  thing.  Churches,  clubs,  and  the  media  can  also  help  to  promote 
values.  And  as  far  as  the  media  are  concerned,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  some 
serious  questions.  What  should  we  do  to  mitigate  the  negative  influences  of 
television  programs,  films,  and  computer  games?  If  we  are  serious  about 
bringing  up  our  children,  we  will  have  to  accept  our  responsibilities  as 
parents,  citizens,  politicians,  and  members  of  government. 

We  live  in  a highly  diverse  world,  with  many  uncertainties.  To  cope  with 
them,  we  need  a code  of  values,  as  Kuyper  urged,  and  those  values  need  to  be 
shared.  We  need  dialogue,  mutual  respect,  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
our  own  values,  and  the  ability  to  take  a critical  view.  Which  brings  me  to  my 
second  subject:  the  structure  of  society,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  division 
of  responsibilities  in  society. 

Reinstating  Responsibility 

Kuyper’s  social  criticism  was  architectonic.  He  did  not  want  an  all-pow- 
erful state — state  sovereignty — or  to  give  economic  forces  free  rein.  Kuyper 
had  a totally  different  view  of  the  way  society  should  be  organised.  For  him, 
the  various  powers  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  spheres — government,  social 
frameworks,  Church  and  economic  organization — were  each  sovereign,  de- 
riving their  nature  and  vocation  from  God.  In  that  sense,  none  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  other.  And  each  sovereign  sphere  had  its  own  responsibilities  in 
society.  In  his  view,  freedom  to  organize  was  essential,  with  no  government 
intervention  from  outside  or  group  pressure  from  within.  The  relative  au- 
tonomy of  these  spheres  also  is  an  important  point  of  contact  for  con- 
temporary questions  relating  to  civil  society  and  its  ability  to  operate 
significantly. 

This  vision  also  meant  that  Kuyper  took  a critical  view  of  the  monarchy. 
No  one  should  stand  between  God  and  a believer,  neither  king  nor  prelate. 
A believer  should  only  kneel  before  God.  He  caused  quite  a stir  in  the 
Netherlands  on  6 September  1898,  when  he  failed  to  appear  at  the  investiture 
of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  present  Queen’s  grandmother.  People  wondered 
whether  it  was  because  of  his  views  about  the  monarchy.  But  he  had  a much 
simpler,  much  better  reason  for  his  absence.  He  was  at  Princeton  to  deliver 
the  Stone  Lectures.  By  the  way,  Princeton  has  again  come  between  our 
beloved  Queen  and  her  Prime  Minister.  My  weekly  visit  to  the  Queen  had  to 
be  cancelled  today  so  that  I could  be  here  to  receive  the  Kuyper  Prize! 
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Kuyper  sought  a clear  division  of  responsibilities  in  society.  The  state 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dominant.  But  that  view  eroded  in  the 
decades  after  the  Second  World  War.  Prosperity  increased  and  the  state 
expanded.  Social  problems  soon  became  political  problems  and  political 
problems  led  in  turn  to  state  intervention.  Responsibility  became  collective 
and  freedom  became  individual.  In  the  1970s  professionals  in  our  country 
started  to  do  the  work  that  used  to  be  done  by  volunteers:  youth  work, 
welfare  work,  and  care  of  the  vulnerable,  the  sick,  and  the  disabled.  What  was 
volunteer  work  became  paid  jobs.  As  a result,  civil  society  organizations 
became  increasingly  dependent  on  government  grants.  And  with  those  grants 
came  conditions  and  regulations.  Organizations  ceased  to  focus  on  their  own 
identity  or  their  grassroots  members  and  started  to  concentrate  on  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a facilitating  state.  Not  until  the  late  1970s,  when  the 
debate  on  the  crisis  in  the  welfare  state  was  first  launched,  did  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  sphere  sovereignty  revive.  The  economic  depression  of  the  1980s 
led  to  cuts  in  subsidies  to  civil  society  organizations,  and  the  government 
forced  economies  of  scale  on  caring  and  educational  institutions.  In  the 
1980s,  once  the  heyday  of  the  welfare  state  had  passed,  the  debate  shifted  to 
greater  individual  responsibility  and  the  need  to  promote  market  forces  and 
efficiency.  The  fall  of  communism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  fuelled  the 
debate  on  the  structure  of  society.  Initially  those  countries  aimed  for  a free 
market  economy.  Gradually,  the  focus  shifted  to  promoting  civil  society. 

As  the  twentieth  century  drew  to  a close,  expectations  about  the  new 
economy  were  running  high.  Low  growth,  high  inflation,  and  economic 
cycles  seemed  to  be  things  of  the  past.  But  in  the  new  century  we  were  rudely 
awakened  from  our  dream.  Internet  stocks  burst  like  so  many  bubbles.  Many 
new  conflicts  have  since  broken  out.  The  welfare  state  has  become  too 
expensive  now  that  the  population  is  aging.  Neglect  of  children’s  upbringing 
is  leading  to  more  crime.  Through  globalization  and  “upscaling,”  people  are 
losing  their  identity,  d imes  are  uncertain  and  people  are  searching  for 
cohesion.  Many  studies  now  show  that  people  no  longer  see  prosperity  as  the 
greatest  good.  A happy  family  life  has  taken  its  place. 

Many  countries  are  searching  for  new  ways  of  organizing  their  societies,  of 
reinstating  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  state  and  the  general  public,  and  of 
creating  a civil  society.  The  core  message  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Alliance,  which  won  the  Dutch  election  in  2002,  is  that  the  state  must  return 
some  responsibilities  to  society.  And  the  state  must  do  the  things  it  is 
supposed  to  do  better.  In  Romans  13,  St.  Paul  said  that  government  “beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain.”  People  must  be  clearly  aware  of  what  they  may  and 
may  not  do.  Rules  must  be  enforced.  The  state  must  be  firm  with  those  who 
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are  unwilling  to  keep  them,  and  lenient  to  those  who  cannot.  If  the  state  is  to 
continue  to  protect  the  vulnerable  in  the  distant  future,  it  will  have  to  change 
the  structure  of  social  security  and  health  care  systems.  The  government 
must  regain  the  courage  to  tackle  problems. 

It  must  also  create  conditions  enabling  people  and  organizations  to  shoul- 
der their  own  responsibilities  in  civil  society  and  their  families.  When  fam- 
ilies cease  to  function  properly,  the  whole  of  society  pays  the  price.  We  live 
in  a world  where  people  retire  early.  But  at  the  peak  of  their  working  lives, 
they  juggle  careers  with  the  responsibility  for  bringing  up  children.  It  would 
be  better  to  opt  for  a life-course  approach,  so  that  people  can  save  up 
overtime,  days  off,  and  salary  for  use  when  they  need  more  time  to  care  for 
others.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  making  more  use  of  the  potential 
presented  by  emancipation  and  individual  development.  People  are  now 
better  able  to  express  their  views,  and  to  make  their  own  choices.  In  Europe 
there  is  too  much  government,  while  in  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be 
too  much  market.  It  should  therefore  be  a government’s  ambition  not  to 
manage  health  care  and  education,  but  to  share  responsibilities  with  others. 
There  should  be  less  government  influence  on  schools.  Then  teachers  will  be 
able  to  teach  instead  of  filling  in  forms.  For  the  Netherlands  the  same  applies 
to  health  care,  where  hospitals  are  subsidized  and  patients  do  not  have  full 
freedom  to  purchase  the  care  they  want. 

With  this  redistribution  of  responsibility,  civil  society  will  once  again  have 
time  for  its  grassroots,  and  no  longer  concentrate  on  pleasing  the  govern- 
ment. Differentiated  responsibility  should  therefore  be  the  main  aim.  And 
that  responsibility  should  be  devolved  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  At  the 
same  time,  the  state  should  be  doing  what  is  expected  of  it.  God  gave  people 
their  own  responsibility.  That  is  what  is  so  special  about  the  Creation.  He 
gave  them  the  responsibility  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  and  to  fashion 
the  earth  to  their  own  design.  Though  we  know  we  cannot  create  heaven  on 
earth,  people  will  always  have  to  try  to  build  a better  world.  And  the  structure 
of  society  should  allow  them  the  scope  to  do  so.  A flourishing  civil  society  is 
crucial.  That  is  something  Kuyper  clearly  understood,  all  those  years  ago.  A 
structured  society  calls  for  social  involvement,  which  brings  me  to  the  third 
and  final  point  of  this  lecture. 

The  Need  for  Societal  Engagement 

Abraham  Kuyper  very  clearly  identified  the  need  for  societal  engagement  by 
organizations.  If  working  people  were  to  make  any  progress,  they  had  to  form 
their  own  trade  unions,  school  boards,  broadcasting  organizations,  housing 
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associations,  health  care  organizations,  church  organizations  (including  missions) 
and  so  on.  Though  society  is  no  longer  organized  along  the  lines  Kuyper  set  out, 
there  is  still  a need  for  a flourishing  civil  society,  meaningful  non-governmental 
organizations,  and  social  engagement.  Now,  in  2004,  Kuyper’s  legacy  must  be 
reflected  in  a moral  agenda  and  a clear  vision  of  how  responsibilities  should  be 
distributed  in  society.  The  question  is  how  we  should  breathe  new  life  into  that 
legacy.  In  your  perception,  the  Netherlands  probably  has  more  confessional 
organizations  playing  a role  in  social  and  political  life  than  the  United  States. 
What  strikes  me  about  the  USA  is  how  many  people  who  are  active  socially  or 
politically  bear  witness  to  their  faith.  Secularization  has  gone  much  further  in  the 
Netherlands  than  here. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a hot  issue  at  the  moment.  The  basic 
principle  is  that  neither  the  state  nor  the  law  may  impose  beliefs  on  others. 
In  the  Netherlands  fear  of  Islam  and  sometimes  well-founded  suspicion  of 
wrongful  practices  have  given  rise  to  a tendency  to  want  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  the  mosque— by  checking  sermons  for  their  content,  or  even  closing  them 
down.  But  freedom  of  religion  and  association  applies  in  equal  measure  to 
Christians  and  Muslims.  The  rule  of  law  requires  equal  rights  under  the  law. 

That  also  applies  to  the  best  known  of  Kuyper’s  legacies:  freedom  of 
education.  In  the  Netherlands,  this  means  that  parents  themselves  may  set  up 
schools  based  on  their  own  identity  and  beliefs.  They  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  receive  the  same  funding  as  public  schools.  Parents  may  choose  a school 
for  their  children  that  corresponds  to  their  views  on  upbringing  and  religion 
or  they  can  create  that  school  and  receive  government  funding. 

Here  too,  Muslims  have  the  same  rights  as  Christians.  And  here  too, 
opposition  is  growing.  There  are  voices  that  want  to  restrict  such  freedoms. 
But  we  must  not  give  in.  At  the  same  time,  if  freedoms  are  abused,  we  will 
take  action.  No  doubt  about  that.  That  too  is  required  of  us  by  the  rule  of  law, 
but  freedom  itself  may  not  be  sacrificed. 

I have  given  you  two  examples  from  Kuyper’s  legacy.  Both  put  us  to  the 
test — as  Christians  and  as  politicians.  Are  we  motivated  by  the  desire  to  hold 
on  to  what  we  have  achieved  or  to  actively  work  towards  an  acceptable  society 
with  equal  rights  and  duties?  In  a diverse  society,  there  must  be  scope  for 
private  organization.  Values,  structure,  and  engagement  can  then  become 
stronger  in  combination.  That  brings  me  to  my  conclusion. 

Conclusion:  Reinventing  Kuyper 

In  this  lecture,  I have  looked  at  three  subjects:  the  importance  of  values  for 
society,  the  question  of  society’s  structure,  and  the  need  for  societal  engage- 
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ment.  Kuyper’s  thinking  on  these  matters  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the 
changes  society  was  undergoing  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  So  we  cannot  simply  project  his  views  onto  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. Yet  Kuyper’s  main  message  on  these  three  subjects  is  extremely  up-to- 
date:  observe  a code  of  values,  make  sure  responsibilities  can  be  shared,  and 
involve  yourself  in  society. 

In  1985,  John  Naisbitt  and  Patricia  Aburdene  published  Re-Inventing  the 
Corporation:  Transforming  Your  Job  and  Your  Company  for  the  New  Information 
Society.  In  1993,  David  Osborne  and  Ted  Gaebler  published  Reinventing 
Government : How  the  Entrepreneurial  Spirit  is  Transforming  the  Public  Sector. 
Thinking  about  Kuyper’s  importance  to  us,  if  I would  write  a book  about  him 
I would  call  it  Reinventing  Kuyper.  As  the  subtitle,  I would  choose:  How  Solid 
Values , Responsibility , and  Societal  Engagement  can  Create  Conditions  for  a Better 
Future.  Doing  justice  to  Kuyper  means  keeping  practical  applications  in 
mind.  Reinventing  Kuyper  does  not  mean  reverting  to  conservatism,  but 
looking  to  the  future,  finding  answers  to  the  questions  that  confront  us  today. 
How  do  we  prevent  people  from  living  in  isolation?  By  accepting  a code  of 
values,  treating  each  other  with  decency,  and  holding  people  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. Politicians  should  set  an  example  by  being  trustworthy,  credible, 
and  involved. 

And  so  I end  where  I started.  A man’s  faith  is  reflected  in  his  deeds.  Kuyper 
most  certainly  is  an  example.  Our  task  now  is  to  rethink  his  legacy  and  to 
preserve  it  for  the  future  in  our  everyday  political  and  social  lives.  It  is  to  take 
existing  values  and  seek  new  ways  forward  with  them.  Inspired  by  our 
Christian  faith,  it  is  to  work  towards  a better  society,  one  that  embraces 
respect,  charity,  and  engagement.  Though  we  know  we  cannot  build  heaven 
on  earth,  we  have  a mission  to  try,  and  must  work  hard  to  fulfil  it,  sometimes 
in  the  face  of  adversity.  But  we  do  so  always  with  the  certainty  of  St.  Paul’s 
words  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  words  spoken  by  Alexander 
Idenburg  at  Abraham  Kuyper’s  death  bed: 

“Now  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  tent  we  live  in  is  destroyed,  we  have  a 
building  from  God,  an  eternal  house  in  heaven,  not  built  by  human  hands” 
(II  Cor.  5:1).  That  certainty  is  something  we  can  trust  and  hold  on  to.  The 
Kuyper  Prize  shows  that  many  share  that  inspiration. 
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IN  February  2001  I was  invited  to  Ethiopia  to  give  the  Frumentius 
Lectures,  established  in  honor  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  Ethiopian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  Frumentius.  (The  name  by  which  he  is  known  to  Ethiopians 
is  Abuna  Salama.)  During  my  stay,  I paid  a courtesy  visit  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Theological  College  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church,  Abba  Timotheus.  A colleague,  who  accompanied  me  on 
the  visit,  presented  to  the  Dean  a compact  disk  of  patristic  writings.  The 
Dean’s  immediate  response  was  to  ask,  “Is  our  father  Athanasius  among 
them?”  We  went  through  the  disk  and  showed  that  indeed  our  father 
Athanasius  was  there.  Thankfully,  the  Dean  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to 
his  question! 

Christianity  in  Africa,  a 2000  Year  Old  Story 

The  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  is  a church  with  a memory.  It  was 
Athanasius,  theologian  and  author  of  De  Incamatione , also  an  ascetic,  who 
wrote  The  Life  of  Anthony  and  who,  in  340  AD,  consecrated  Frumentius  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Aksum  for  King  Ezana.  Frumentius  and  his  companion, 
Adesius,  both  Christians  from  Syria,  had  earlier  found  their  way  into  the 
court  of  Aksum  following  their  rescue  off  the  coast.  In  the  Aksum  court  they 
found  themselves  in  royal  sendee.  Following  the  death  of  the  old  king,  since 
the  prince  Ezana  was  too  young  to  reign,  the  Queen  Mother  requested  the 
two  young  men  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  realm. 

In  the  course  of  time,  they  were  free  to  return  home,  and  stopped  at 
.Alexandria  to  mention  their  concern  for  the  emergent  and  fledgling  Christian 
community  in  Aksum.  Obviously,  they  needed  a bishop.  For  the  patriarch, 
the  choice  was  not  difficult.  The  best  candidate  was  Frumentius  himself.  So 
he  consecrated  Frumentius  and  sent  him  back  to  Aksum!  And  so,  for  1000 
years  or  more,  whenever  the  bishopric  fell  vacant,  someone  would  make  the 
long  and  perilous  journey  to  ask  for  a replacement  from  the  patriarchate  in 
Egypt.  And  until  relatively  recent  times,  the  1970s,  the  link  between  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  the  Ethiopian  Church  remained  as  had 
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been  institutionalized  by  Athanasius.  Cyril,  the  “super  Athanasian  patriarch” 
of  Alexandria  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  teacher  par  excellence  of  the  Ethio- 
pian church.  Translations  of  Cyril’s  teachings  into  Ge’ez  are  among  their 
most  prized  possessions. 

But  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  remembers  more  than  Athanasius. 
Historians  have  made  divergent  assessments  of  the  Kabra  Negast,  the  glory  of 
kings,  the  great  national  epic  linking  the  ancient  Ethiopian  monarchy  and  the 
church  to  Solomonic  history  through  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  her  son 
Menelik,  and  the  “real”  ark  of  the  covenant!  Essentially  a story  setting  forth 
a sacred  link  between  the  Old  Testament  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  a literary 
elaboration  on  the  story  of  i Kings  10:1-13.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ethiopian  Church  retains  three  thousand  years  of  memory  as  a participant  in 
biblical  history.  Sabbath  observance,  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  other 
rites,  and  prohibitions  and  regulations  that  have  more  the  flavor  of  the  Old 
Testament  than  the  New,  convey  the  sense  of  a church  and  community  that 
refuses  to  surrender  the  Old  Testament,  seeing  it  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
Christian  identity. 

But  for  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  Ethiopia  has  a place  in  the  New 
Testament  and  was  present  in  Jerusalem  in  the  period  of  the  earliest  church. 
Acts  8 provides  a symbolic  interlude  in  the  ancient  story  of  the  advance  of  the 
Church  from  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  re-enacted  in  later  times.  Admit- 
tedly, Acts  8 gives  us  only  an  early  hint  that  is  then  not  followed  up.  We  do 
not  know  what  happened  after  the  Ethiopian  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe  returned  home. 

For  the  earliest  centuries  of  Christianity,  our  information  is  fuller  on 
North  Africa,  the  province  that  the  Romans  called  Africa.  We  know  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  180  AD.  We  know  of  the  Africa  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and 
Augustine,  spanning  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries.  These  African  theo- 
logians laid  the  foundations  of  what  would  become  Western  theology, 
through  the  use  of  Latin  (then  the  vernacular  language),  that  was  pioneered 
first  in  Africa.  At  the  time  when  the  church  in  Rome  was  using  Greek,  the 
cosmopolitan,  “global”  language  of  the  Empire,  the  African  church  was 
championing  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  producing  an  early  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible.  From  the  African  church  we  also  know  of  the  Donatists, 
probably  the  first  liberation  theologians!  They  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Numidian  peasantry  against  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  church  and 
the  state.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  Augustine  took  from  the  Donatist 
Tyconius  a concept  of  a “city  of  God”  that  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world.  In  Egypt,  we  come  to  the  earliest 
Christian  theological  institution,  initiated  by  Pantaenus  and  continued  by 
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Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  best  known  of  all  was  perhaps  the  third  “Pres- 
ident” or  “Dean”  of  the  school,  Origen,  whose  very  name  recalls  the  local 
deity,  Osiris.  Origen,  who  became  the  first  systematic  theologian  of  the 
Christian  Church,  was  a child  of  a Christian  home,  who  was  as  much  at  home 
in  his  local  culture  as  he  was  in  the  Christian  faith.  Then,  in  the  Upper  Nile 
regions  of  Nubia  (what  is  now  northern  Sudan),  we  find  yet  another  emer- 
gence of  early  African  Christianity.  This  was  to  survive  for  perhaps  a thou- 
sand years,  until  around  1500  AD. 

The  point  of  recalling  these  manifestations  of  early  African  Christianity  is 
that  by  the  time  the  Arabs  overran  North  Africa,  bearing  Islam,  Christianity 
was  well  established  in  Africa  with  local  roots  and  local  credentials.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  terms  of  African  Christian  history,  well  before 
the  arrival  of  Islam  and  many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Western  mis- 
sionary Christianity,  there  was  an  African  Christianity  of  African  making. 
The  preponderance  of  the  ancient  African  Christian  presence  and  roots  in 
North  Africa  also  makes  the  more  recent  geopolitical  distinction  and  sepa- 
ration between  the  so-called  Islamic  North  Africa  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
somewhat  artificial  and  belies  significant  similarities  of  culture  and  world- 
view at  a grassroots  level.  From  the  standpoint  of  African  Christian  identity, 
North  Africa,  or  simply  “Roman  Africa,”  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia  belong 
together  and  are  organically  Christian  Africa.  The  unbroken  link  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopia’s  own  long  biblical  memory,  add  up  to  a 
continuing  significance  of  Ethiopia  in  African  Christian  consciousness,  which 
now  comes  into  its  own. 

The  Continuing  Significance  of  Ethiopia  in  African  Christianity 

Do  Africa’s  ancient  Christian  credentials  matter  in  this  new  age  of  Africa’s 
Christian  significance?  In  the  early  years  of  African  Christian  independence, 
particularly  in  South  Africa,  Ethiopia  found  its  way  into  the  names  of  new 
churches  and  movements  as  a way  of  affirming  their  “Africanness”  and  their 
freedom  from  White  control.  Thus  in  1892,  the  Ethiopian  Church  of  Man- 
gena  Mokone  was  founded,  and  it  continues  today,  as  does  also  the  Order  of 
Ethiopia  of  James  Dwane,  an  indigenous  movement  within  South  African 
Anglicanism.  Ethiopia  will  also  have  its  appeal  for  Africa  in  the  Diaspora, 
from  Marcus  Garvey  in  the  United  States  to  the  Rastafarians  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Rastafarians  are  so  called  because  they  took  the  last  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  Ras  Tafari  Haile  Selassie,  as  their  figure  of  hope.  Ethiopia  thus 
holds  an  attraction  to  different  African  Christian  groups  for  a variety  of 
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reasons.  However,  one  thing  unites  them  all:  Ethiopia  is  in  the  Bible.  For 
“Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  God”  (Psalm  68:3 1).1 

For  modern  Western  analysts  who  are  puzzled  by  this  new  African  signif- 
icance in  modern  Christian  history,  their  explanation  is  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  a novelty  for  African  people.  Paul  Gifford  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies,  University  of  London,  is  one  such  analyst.  Taking  the 
view  that  “Christianity  is  a cultural  product  honed  in  the  West  over  centu- 
ries,”2 Gifford  is  puzzled  that  “Africa  is  not  reacting  to  globalisation  by 
revitalising  African  traditional  religion,”  but  instead  appears  to  be  “opting 
into  exotic  religions,”  i.e.  Christianity!3  Another  is  Philip  Jenkins,  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  History  and  Religious  Studies  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  author  of  the  recent  study,  The  Next  Christendom:  The  Coming 
of  Global  Christianity ,4 *  Asked  to  define  how  Christianity,  as  practiced  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  differs  from  how  it  is  practiced  in  the  North,  Dr. 
Jenkins  replied  as  follows:  “In  many  parts  of  the  Global  South,  Christianity 
is  a much  newer  religion  than  it  is  in  Europe  or  North  America.  That  is 
particularly  true  in  Africa.  . . .So  in  some  cases  these  are  families  that  are 
discovering  the  Bible  and  Christianity  for  the  first  time,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
new  and  rather  intoxicating  experience.”  But  even  more  revealing  is  his 
response  to  the  question,  “Do  you  travel  extensively  to  do  the  research  for 
your  books  and  articles?” 

I have  traveled  a fair  amount,  but  oddly,  the  best  impressions  I got  were 
actually  in  Europe.  . . .One  impression  that  leapt  out  at  me.  . .was 
something  I observed  in  Amsterdam  a couple  of  years  ago  on  a Sunday. 
You  realize  that  you  are  in  a completely  different  city  from  an  American 
city,  because  there  is  virtually  nothing  you  would  call  church  life 
anywhere  in  the  downtown.  The  churches  are  non-functioning  or 
empty — Amsterdam  is  as  secular  city  as  you  can  find.  And  then  you 
move  into  the  poorer  suburbs,  and  you  can  see  the  churches  filling  up, 
and  they’re  entirely  made  up  of  Africans.  You  think  of  all  the  lessons 
this  has  in  terms  of  stories  of  colonial  empires,  and  you  think  of  all 
these  Dutch  missionaries  going  out  to  Africa  or  Asia  to  convert.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  obvious  phrase  the  empire  strikes  back.  Seeing  these 

1 For  a recent  study  of  the  theme  by  an  African  American  scholar,  see  Richard  L.  Gray, 
“African  American  ‘Ethiopianism’:  Interpreting  the  Divine  Redemptive  Mission  of  a 
Chosen  People,”  Journal  of  African  Christian  Thought,  vol.  5,  no.  2 (2002):  37-46. 

2 Paul  Gifford,  African  Christianity:  Its  Public  Role,  (London:  Hurst  & Co,  1998),  322. 

3 Gifford,  African  Christianity,  321. 

4 The  Next  Christendom:  The  Coming  of  Global  Christianity,  (New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  2002). 
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Africans  who  are  clearly  not  the  world’s  richest  people,  but  who  are  very 

sober,  respectable  folk,  you  think,  Well , that's  the  future  of  Christianity. 

It’s  a very  powerful  statement.5 

It  may  be  a “powerful  statement,”  but  it  does  not  say  that  he  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Africa! 

It  becomes  important  to  state,  therefore,  just  how  critical  the  ancient 
credentials  of  African  Christianity  may,  in  fact,  be  for  those  modern  African 
Christians  for  whom  the  Christian  faith  has  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
African  self-understanding.  According  to  Andrew  Walls,  “Ethiopian  stands 
for  Africa  indigenously  Christian,  Africa  primordially  Christian;  for  a Chris- 
tianity that  was  established  in  Africa  not  only  before  the  white  men  came,  but 
before  Islam  came;  for  a Christianity  that  has  been  continuously  in  Africa  for 
far  longer  than  it  has  in  Scotland,  and  infinitely  longer  than  it  has  in  the 
United  States.  African  Christians  today  can  assert  their  right  to  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  stretching  back  almost  to  the  apostolic  age.6 
Walls,  for  whom  this  “Ethiopian  consciousness”  in  African  Christianity 
carries  “important  academic  implications,”  went  on  to  say:  “Christianity  in 
Africa  cannot  be  treated  as  a colonial  leftover.  If  it  is  to  reflect  its  true  place 
in  the  history  of  redemption,  Africa  must  be  recovered  from  its  place  in  the 
margins  of  Christian  thought.  If  Christianity  is  indigenous  to  Africa,  if  its 
continuous  history  in  the  continent  is  as  long  as  that  of  Christianity  almost 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  then  African  Christian  thought  belongs  in  the 
Christian  mainstream;  and  African  theology  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
place  that  reduces  it  to  resolving  local  difficulties.”7 

For  signs  that  this  “Ethiopian  consciousness”  had  substantially  registered 
in  modern  African  Christianity,  one  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the 
development  of  African  Christian  thought  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
half-century.  The  achievement  of  John  Mbiti,  probably  the  best  known 
among  the  pioneer  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  period,  is  most  indicative  of 
this.  As  one  who  discarded  very  early  any  notions  of  “Western  colonial 
hangover”  in  his  Christian  experience,  Mbiti  could  write:  “It  is  with  a deep 
Christian  faith  that  I feel  conscious  of  myself,  that  I respond  to  the  universe 
and  that  I try  to  make  something  out  of  life.*  Mbiti  was  writing  in  an 


5 Philip  Jenkins,  “Christianity’s  New  Center,”  Atlantic  C«/;o/W/Interviews/2oo2.09.i2: 
2.  See:  www.theatlantic.com/unhound/interviews/int2002-09-12.ht1n  (accessed  June  18, 
2004);  see  also  his  The  Next  Christendom , 98. 

('  Andrew  F.  Walls,  “Africa  in  Christian  History:  Retrospect  and  Prospect,”  Journal  of 
African  Christian  Thought,  vol.  1,  no.  1 (June  1998):  4. 

7 Walls,  “Africa  in  Christian  History,”  4. 

KJ.S.  Mbiti,  Poems  of  Nature  and  Faith,  (Nairobi:  East  African  Publishing  1 louse  1969),  7. 
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academic  climate  that  continued  to  hold  the  intellectual  discourse  on  African 
theological  developments  within  Western  categories  of  continuity  and  dis- 
continuity. These  had  been  devised  by  a Western  theology  of  mission  that 
presumed  estrangement  between  Africa  and  Christianity,  an  estrangement 
that  could  only  be  addressed  through  adjustments  on  the  African  side. 

Mbiti  overturned  those  shibboleths  about  needing  to  “Africanize”  or  “indig- 
enize”  Christianity.  “To  speak  of  ‘indigenising  Christianity’  is  to  give  the 
impression  that  Christianity  is  a ready-made  commodity  which  has  to  be 
transplanted  to  a local  area.  Of  course,  this  has  been  the  assumption  followed 
by  many  missionaries  and  local  theologians.  I do  not  accept  it  any  more.”9  In 
rejecting  the  concept  of  “indigenization  of  Christianity,”  Mbiti  rejected  also 
the  related  idea  of  the  “indigenization  of  theology,”  for  theology  is  always 
indigenous,  resulting  from  the  effort  to  articulate  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
in  a particular  cultural  milieu  in  response  to  the  realities  of  that  milieu. 
Maintaining  his  perception  that  it  was  African  traditional  religion  that  had 
made  possible  the  relentless  growth  of  Christianity,  Mbiti  overturned  the 
judgment  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  of  Edinburgh  1910  by  argu- 
ing forcefully  that  African  traditional  religion  constituted  a praeparatio  ev an- 
gelica for  the  Christian  faith.10 

Not  only  did  Mbiti  argue  that  Christianity  had  deep  roots  “in  the  history 
of  our  continent,”  he  also  argued  that  it  could  “rightly  be  described  as  an 
indigenous  traditional  and  African  religion.”11  Mbiti  saw  in  the  phenomenon 
of  the  African  Independent  Churches  not  only  an  African  rejection  of  im- 
ported and  imposed  forms  of  Christian  life,  but  also  an  indication  that 
“African  peoples  have  taken  seriously  to  Christianity,”  connecting  to  an 
ancient  African  Christian  heritage.12  He  therefore  looked  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  an  African  Christianity  molded  and  determined  not  by  European 
and  North  American  models  of  Christianity,  but  by  the  questions  and  issues 
thrown  up  by  the  African  context  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  internal  life  of  the 
African  church.13 


9 JS-  Mbiti,  “Response  tojohn  Kinney,”  International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research,  vol. 
3,  no.  2,  (April  1979):  66. 

10  For  the  official  conference  statement,  see  Missionary  Message  in  Relation  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions:  The  World  Missionary  Conference  1910,  Report  of  Commission  IV  (Edin- 
burgh & London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  & Ferrier,  1910),  24.  For  a study  of  the  theology  of 
mission  that  underpinned  the  views  at  the  conference,  see  Kwame  Bediako,  Theology  and 
Identity:  The  Impact  of  Culture  upon  Christian  Thought  in  the  Second  Century  and  Modem  Africa 
(Oxford:  Regnum  Books,  1992),  225-266. 

"J.S.  Mbiti,  African  Religions  and  Philosophy  (London:  Heinemann,  1969),  229. 

"J.S.  Mbiti,  “Faith,  Hope  and  Love  in  the  African  Independent  Church  Movement,” 
Study  Encounter,  vol.  10,  no.  3,  (1974):  7. 

'3  Kwame  Bediako,  Theology  and  Identity,  305. 
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Yet  as  the  discussion  continued  to  be  held  within  the  rather  narrow 
confines  of  theology  as  defined  by  the  Western  value-setting  for  Christian 
faith,  the  intellectual  significance  of  Mbiti’s  thought  was  largely  obscured 
by  the  expectation  that  he  and  the  other  African  Christian  writers  of  the 
time,  such  as  Harry  Sawyerr  of  Sierra  Leone,  Bolaji  Idowu  of  Nigeria,  and 
gwa  Cikala  M.  Mulago  of  Zaire,  should  produce  an  African  theology  that 
was  an  African  equivalent  of  Western  dogmatic  formulations.  They  did 
not  do  so,  for  Christian  dogmatic  formulations  are  the  by-products  of 
Christian  self-definition.  And  as  a result,  their  significance  was  more 
far-reaching.  For  in  the  work  of  these  African  Christian  writers  of  the 
pioneer  period,  a decolonization  of  consciousness  was  already  taking 
place,  whereby  Christian  faith  as  a historical  category  was  determining 
African  identity,  in  a contrasting  manner  to  how,  increasingly,  the  faith 
would  cease  to  determine  Western  collective  cultural  identity.  The  for- 
mative African  Christian  thought  of  modern  times  that  I have  been 
discussing  preceded  the  observations  of  current  analysts  such  as  Paul 
Gifford  and  Philip  Jenkins  by  nearly  forty  years,  showing  how  the  more 
recent  developments  represent  a confirmation  of  an  underlying  pattern, 
rather  than  indicating  the  appearance  of  a novelty. 

The  Christian  Significance  of  African  Experience 

The  Christian  significance  of  African  experience  and  the  African  signifi- 
cance in  Christian  history,  are  far  from  demonstrating  Africa  “opting  into 
exotic  religions  [i.e.  Christianity].”  Rather,  they  demonstrate  that  Africa  is  at 
home  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  point  to  an  African  phase  of  Christian 
history  and  a Christian  chapter  in  African  religion.  Andrew  Walls,  always  a 
helpful  guide  on  this  subject,  offers  some  well-measured  words: 

In  the  history  of  religions,  African  Christianity  appears  in  two  capacities: 
first,  as  a new  period  in  the  history  of  African  religion,  continuing  the 
story  begun  in  the  “primal”  or  “traditional”  religions;  and  second,  as  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  which  the  Christian 
tradition  is  being  expressed  in  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  milieux 
that  it  has  not  previously  entered.  . . .Both  aspects,  the  African  and  the 
Christian,  are  essential  to  its  identity.  Problems  arise  only  when  we  use 
the  terms  “African  religion”  and  “Christianity”  as  though  they  were  self- 
contained,  self-explanatory,  alternative  systems,  adopted  as  a whole  or 
abandoned  as  a whole,  like  suits  or  clothes  that  can  he  taken  off  and 
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changed.  Actual  religious  experience,  actual  lived  religion,  is  not  like 

that.14 

This  means  that  any  social  analysis  of  Africa  or  African  realities  that  ignores 
religion  and  particularly  Christianity  and  its  role  in  African  life,  is  bound  to 
miss  a great  deal  of  what  actually  explains  Africa  now  in  the  present,  and  by 
implication  also,  what  the  African  future  is  likely  to  be.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  religious  triumphalism  that  explains  Africa.  Rather,  the  African 
experience  demonstrates  that  religion  and  religious  commitment  are  not 
obsolete,  but  constitute  fundamental  categories  of  social  reality  and  that 
religious  history  yields  clues  and  analogues  for  understanding  our  present  and 
discerning  our  way  into  our  future.  When  applied  to  Africa  and  the  present 
significance  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  it  is  what  African  Christians  do  or  do 
not  do  with  Christianity  as  the  clue  to  their  religious  consciousness  that 
ought  to  receive  priority  in  the  effort  to  interpret  Africa.  In  fact,  Andrew 
Walls  has  been  willing  to  suggest,  quite  emphatically  that  “we  may  need  to 
look  at  Africa  today  in  order  to  understand  Christianity  itself.  . . .Africa  can 
no  longer  be  taken  as  peripheral  to  the  study  of  Christianity;  it  contains  too 
high  a proportion  of  the  world’s  Christians  for  that.  And  Africa  may  be  the 
theatre  in  which  some  of  the  determinative  new  directions  in  Christian 
thought  and  activity  are  being  taken.” IS  Given  that  the  academic  tools  for 
carrying  out  such  interpretations  of  Africa  remain  still  so  heavily  weighted  in 
the  increasingly  post-Christian  West,  such  a new  course  in  intellectual 
discourse  relating  to  Africa  may  be  difficult  initially.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Western  analyses  of  Africa  should  fail  to  take  note  of,  and  give  priority  to, 
religion  and  Christianity  in  particular  in  African  life  as  an  African  experience 
in  its  own  right,  then  Western  intellectual  discourse  in  that  regard  is  likely  to 
become  increasingly  irrelevant.  Our  understanding  of  Christianity  itself  will 
become  thereby  also  distorted. 

Conclusion:  Christian  Faith  as  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  in  Africa 

If  this  distortion  is  to  be  avoided,  the  larger  responsibility  will  lie  with 
those  to  whom  the  African  Christian  story  belongs  as  their  apologia  pi'o  vita 
sua.  It  lies  with  those  for  whom  the  Christian  faith  has  come  to  constitute  a 
vital  integral  part  of  their  cultural  self-understanding  and  identity,  that  is, 
African  Christians  themselves.  But  in  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 

‘4  Andrew  F.  Walls,  The  Cross-Cultural  Process  in  Christian  History,  Studies  in  the  Trans- 
mission and  Appropriation  of  Faith,  (Maryknoll,  New  York:  Orbis  Books/Edinburgh:  T & T 
Clark  2002),  1 16. 

15  Walls,  “African  Christianity  in  the  History  of  Religion,”  119. 
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understand  that  there  is  no  theological  inevitability  that  can  be  presumed. 
Here  are  more  wise  words  from  Andrew  Walls  who,  with  a gentle  prophetic 
touch,  points  to  the  new  burden  of  Christian  intellectual  responsibility  of  our 
time,  namely,  “an  adequate  Christian  scholarship  rooted  in  Christian  mis- 
sion.” 

The  crucial  activity  lies  in  the  Christian  interaction  with  the  ancient 
cultures  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  quality  of  African  and  Asian  (and  Latin 
American)  Christianity,  and  thus  the  quality  of  twenty-first-century 
Christianity  as  a whole,  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  that  interaction.  If 
the  quality  is  good,  we  may  see  something  like  what  appeared  in  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  . .a  great  creative  development  of 
Christian  theology;  new  discoveries  about  Christ  that  Christians 
everywhere  can  share;  mature,  discriminating  standards  of  Christian 
living.  . .a  new  stage  in  the  church’s  growth  towards  the  full  stature  of 
Christ.  If  the  quality  is  poor,  we  shall  see  distortion,  confusion, 
uncertainty  and,  almost  certainly,  hypocrisy  on  a large  scale.16 

And  so  we  come  full  circle.  The  recovery  of  an  ancient  story  becomes  the 
recovery  of  an  ancient  responsibility  for  the  Christian  faith.  For  the  present 
configuration  of  the  Christian  world,  with  this  new  significance  of  Africa  in 
it,  requires  what  was  laid  upon  earlier  generations  in  African  Christian 
history.  It  requires  of  the  present  generation  the  same  spiritual  discipline, 
intellectual  rigor,  and  faithful  life  and  witness  that  have  always  characterized 
authentic  responses  to  the  initiatives  of  God  throughout  the  history  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ. 


16  Andrew  F.  Walls,  “Christian  Scholarship  in  the  Twenty-First  Century,”  Journal  of 
African  Christian  Thought,  vol.  4,  no.2,  (December  2001):  46. 
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HOW  POSSIBLE  IS  IT  to  pursue  partnership  between  the  church  in  the 
so-called  receiving  and  giving  worlds  when,  in  reality,  there  are  so  many 
disparities  between  the  two  worlds?1  How  possible  is  it  to  talk  about  part- 
nership when  in  actual  fact  the  church  in  the  so-called  giving  world,  by  its 
position  and  identity,  has  more  than  enough  to  go  around?2  And  in  light  of 
inequality,  in  terms  of  economic  power  and  technological  advancement,  how 
much  sense  does  it  make  for  the  church  in  the  so-called  receiving  world  to 
become  convinced  of  a partnership  relationship  with  the  church  in  the 
so-called  giving  world?  What  can  one  give  when  one  has  been  on  the 
receiving  side  for  a very  long  time  in  history?  And  equally,  what  can  one 
receive  when  one  has  been  on  the  giving  side  for  a very  long  time?  These  are 
some  of  the  crucial  issues  I will  try  to  address  in  this  lecture.  My  aim  is  to  try 
to  find  a middle  option  or  a process  of  reconciliation  in  which  the  church  in  the 
two  worlds  shall  begin  to  call  on  each  other  as  partners  because  each  one  of 
them  has  something  to  give  and  receive  within  the  same  relationship.  In 
order  to  find  this  middle  option  or  a process  of  reconciliation , I propose  that  we 
use  a concept  of  partnership  that  can  reaffirm  the  church  in  both  worlds  of  her 
calling  in  God’s  mission.  This  partnership  should  incorporate  attitudes  of 


1 The  term  “third  world”  is  used  for  lack  of  a better  term  to  depict  those  countries  that 
are  still  developing  in  terms  of  economic,  social,  and  political  infrastructures.  In  certain 
contexts  a preferred  term  will  be  “two-thirds  world”  or  “developing  nations.”  The  term 
will  mostly  reflect  my  African  experience  of  life. 

2 I use  the  term  “Church”  ( ecclesia ) in  an  ecumenical  and  inclusive  way  to  depict  a new 
community  of  faith,  called  by  God  through  the  saving  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reach  out  to  the  world  with  a message  of  reconciliation. 
This  new  community  of  faith  is  the  new  people  of  Cod  in  the  totality  of  their  lives  as  the 
reconstitution  of  humankind  in  Jesus  Christ.  See  Herman  Ridderbos,  Paul:  An  Outline  of 
His  Theology  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1975),  328-330. 
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mutuality  and  interdependence.  To  this  effect,  I find  it  inevitable  to  begin  by 
taking  a glance  at  (i)  how  different  parts  of  the  church  have  understood 
mission,  and  (2)  how  a more  accommodative  understanding  of  Christian 
mission  has  developed  from  the  formative  meetings  of  the  International 
Mission  Council  (IMC)  and  eventually,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC). 


Different  Perspectives  on  Cfiristian  Mission 

My  basic  working  presupposition  in  this  lecture  is  that  as  long  as  there  is 
a misconception  in  understanding  what  mission  is  all  about  by  the  church, 
Christian  mission  will  continue  carrying  the  imbalances  and  disparities  that 
we  have  and  are  still  witnessing  between  the  church  in  the  developed  (givers 
and  senders)  nations  and  the  church  in  the  developing  (receivers  and  mission 
fields)  nations.3  I contend  that  the  way  the  church  defines  and  understands 
mission,  to  a large  extent  influences  the  way  she  does  mission.  I give  a few 
examples  of  different  understandings  of  mission  by  certain  sections  of  the 
church  to  underscore  this  argument. 

Firstly  and  foremost,  there  is  a section  of  the  church  in  the  two  worlds 
whose  view  of  mission  is  that  it  is  a way  of  witnessing  to  the  “pagan  world.” 
According  to  this  section,  mission  is  all  about  the  conversion  of  the  pagan 
sinner.  The  emphasis  is  put  on  the  conversion  of  the  sinners  so  that  by  being 
“saved”  all  their  problems  would  be  solved  and  they  would  be  assured  of  a 
place  in  heaven.  This  part  of  the  church  concentrates  on  methods  of  reaching 
out  to  people  with  the  message  of  salvation.  The  conversion  of  people,  and 
nothing  else,  becomes  an  urgent  goal  and  purpose  for  this  section  of  the 
church  to  be  engaged  in  mission.  It  has  a soteriological  bias.  Secondly,  there  is 
a section  of  the  church  in  the  two  worlds  whose  view  of  mission  is  that  it  is 
a humanitarian  activity  done  on  behalf  of  God.  The  emphasis  is  put  on 
human  activity  such  as  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor,  the  provision  of 
aid,  the  sending  of  skilled  personnel  to  “mission  fields,”  and  the  building  of 
health  and  education  facilities  for  the  under-privileged.  The  main  aim  for  this 
view  is  to  improve  the  recipients’  lives  and  living  conditions.  It  has  an 
anthropocentric  e?nphasis. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a part  of  the  church  in  the  two  worlds  whose  view  of 
mission  is  that  of  planting  and  establishing  new  churches  whereby  they  can 

3 I am  using  a term  “developed  world”  to  include  all  those  countries  with  the  affluence 
of  world  economy  and  technology.  1 am  using  a term  “developing  world”  to  depict  those 
countries  that  have  found  themselves  on  the  receiving  side  because  of  poverty,  socio- 
economic instability,  political  upheavals,  and  undeveloped  technological  structures. 
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measure  their  growth  and  expansion.  This  view  puts  its  emphasis  on  mother 
and  daughter  relationships  of  the  church.  The  sending  church  therefore 
assumes  a mother  status  and  the  receiving  church  takes  a daughter  status.  This 
view  makes  the  daughter  church  dependent  on  the  mother  church  for  liturgical 
order,  homily  outlines,  and  skilled  personnel.  Survival  of  the  daughter  church 
depends  on  the  economic  power  of  the  mother  church.  This  view  is  ecclesias- 
tically focused.  Fourthly,  there  is  a part  of  the  church  in  the  two  worlds  that 
views  mission  as  a participation  in  the  liberation  of  humanity  from  oppressive 
organs  of  society.  This  view  puts  its  emphasis  on  devising  ways  to  help  those 
under  political  oppression  and  sees  God’s  mission  as  liberation  from  political 
oppression  and  injustice.  This  part  of  the  church  sees  itself  as  a prophetic 
voice  for  the  nations.  Proclamation  of  the  gospel  centers  on  God’s  mission  in 
the  liberation  of  the  oppressed.  This  part  of  the  church  does  a lot  of  fund 
raising  to  give  support  to  the  oppressed  people  for  their  liberation  and 
freedom.  To  keep  focused  on  the  major  argument  of  this  lecture,  I will  not 
evaluate  each  of  the  above  perspectives  on  mission.  However,  I will  say  that 
the  four  perspectives  are  not  necessarily  wrong  in  themselves  in  the  way  they 
define  and  understand  mission,  but  the  problem  is  that  they  are  just  a “tip  of 
the  iceberg”  of  what  mission  is  all  about.  Let  me  tell  you  a familiar  story  to 
illustrate  what  I mean: 

A story  is  told  of  three  blind  men  who  were  looking  forward  to  “seeing” 
an  elephant.  One  day,  a chance  came  for  them  to  meet  an  elephant. 
They  were  taken  to  a zoo,  and  there  they  met  a tamed  elephant.  They 
were  given  a chance  to  touch  the  animal.  After  this  lovely  experience, 
and  on  their  way  home,  a serious  discussion  erupted  among  the  three 
blind  men.  The  first  blind  man  described  the  elephant  as  being  “a  long 
soft  pipe  which  was  extremely  flexible!”  The  second  blind  man  argued 
that  his  friend  had  not  “seen”  the  elephant  because  what  he  gave  was  a 
wrong  description  altogether.  He  exclaimed,  “for  me,  the  elephant  was  a 
huge  soft  pillow — you  can  not  even  go  round  it!”  The  third  blind  man 
was  listening  impatiently  to  his  colleagues’  lack  of  analytical  assessment 
of  what  an  elephant  was  like.  He  contended  that  his  two  friends  had 
missed  the  occasion  of  “seeing”  what  a real  elephant  looked  like.  He 
argued,  “You  two  need  spectacles,  sooner  or  later  you  may  become 
completely  blind  forever!”  He  claimed  that  for  him  the  elephant  was  “a 
flat  frying  pan,  and  quite  flexible  at  the  first  touch!” 

The  question  is:  Among  the  three  blind  men,  who  gave  a good  description  of 
an  elephant?  What  we  need  to  remember  is  that  all  of  the  three  men  had  an 
experience  of  an  elephant,  but  what  they  claimed  only  described  their  dif- 
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ferent  experiences  of  the  parts  of  the  animal’s  body,  not  necessary  the  whole 
truth  about  how  the  elephant  looked.  For  instance,  the  first  blind  man  took 
the  trunk  of  the  elephant  to  be  the  elephant!  The  second  one  took  the 
elephant’s  side  to  be  the  elephant  itself!  T he  third  took  the  ear  of  the 
elephant  to  be  the  elephant! 

The  three  men  had  some  truth  abut  the  elephant,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
just  part  of  the  truth,  and  not  the  whole  “elephant”  truth.  And  so,  it  can  be 
said  about  the  way  different  parts  of  the  church  understand  the  essence  of 
Christian  mission.  They  have  good  descriptions,  but  not  the  whole  truth 
about  mission.  Some  of  these  descriptions,  unfortunately,  are  exclusive. 
Should  we  then  not  look  for  a definition  of  mission  that  will  accommodate 
and  incorporate  a number  of  understandings  of  mission  by  various  groups? 
Should  we  not  search  for  a twenty-first  century  accommodative  understand- 
ing of  mission?  This  is  the  challenge  of  my  lecture. 

Towards  an  Accommodating  Definition  of  Mission 

The  church  in  the  past  two  centuries  has  struggled  to  give  a clear  definition 
of  mission.  What  has  been  happening  is  that  each  period  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  church  has  provided  her  with  new  definitions  of  mission. 
Therefore  one  can  rightly  contend  that  depending  on  the  challenges  facing 
the  church,  at  different  times  of  history,  her  understanding  of  mission  has 
been  influenced  by  the  same.  Similarly,  the  context  in  which  the  church  finds 
herself  will  always,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  shape  her  understanding  of 
mission.  Thus,  the  church  need  not  look  for  definitions  that  are  absolute 
because,  in  my  view,  there  is  no  absolute  definition  of  mission. 

At  the  1952  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  (IMC)  in 
Willingen,  Germany,  mission  was  clearly  described  as  missio  Dei  (God’s 
mission).  This  term  was  intended  to  give  expression  to  the  conviction  that 
God,  and  God  alone,  was  the  subject  of  mission.4  According  to  this  descrip- 
tion, the  initiative  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  (missio  ecclesiae)  lies  with  God, 
and  God  alone.  And  for  this  reason,  only  in  God’s  hands  could  the  mission 
of  the  church  be  truly  called  mission.  The  meetings  of  IMC  held  in  1947  in 
Whitby  (Ontario,  Canada)  and  Willingen  (1952)  led  to  a shift  of  emphasis  in 
the  description  of  mission.  After  these  two  meetings  mission  was  no  longer 
seen  as  a number  of  human  activities  aimed  at  putting  Christ  on  the  throne 


4.  David  Bosch,  Witness  to  the  World:  The  Christian  Mission  in  Theological  Perspective 
(Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1980),  178-181. 
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of  the  whole  world  but  as  the  activity  of  the  Triune  God  himself  in  history.5 
God  is  a missionary  God,  for  it  is  not  the  Church  that  has  a mission  of 
salvation  to  fulfill  in  the  world;  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
through  the  Father  that  includes  the  church.6  Only  in  this  mission  of  the 
Triune  God  ( missio  Dei ) could  we  say  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  ( missio 
ecclesiae)  may  genuinely  participate  in  obedience.  In  Bosch’s  words,  “the  missio 
Dei  is  God’s  activity,  which  embraces  both  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  in 
which  die  church  may  be  privileged  to  participate.”7  For  this  reason, 
Aagaard,  in  “Trends  in  Missiological  Thinking  During  the  Sixties,”  argues 
that  “Mission  is  thereby  seen  as  a movement  from  God  to  the  world;  the 
church  is  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  that  mission.”8  Mission  has  become 
inclusive — it  is  not  only  evangelization,  but  also  includes  a quest  for  justice, 
liberation,  contextualization,  and  inculturation.  Mission  has  its  origin  in  the 
heart  of  God,  and  the  same  God  is  a fountain  of  sending  love.9  This  Christian 
God  is  a missionary  God.10 

Christian  Mission  as  The  Mission  of  God  in  Partnership 

From  the  meeting  of  the  IMC  in  Whitby  (1947)  to  the  conferences  of  the 
then  newly  formed  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  in  Willingen  (1952) 
and  Ghana  (1958),  the  conviction  of  the  Church  became  that  mission  was 
neither  an  activity  alongside  the  church  nor  an  optional  task,  but  that  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  essence  of  the  church.  This  kind  of  thinking  became 
the  beginning  of  a search  for  genuine  partnership  in  obedience.  'Therefore, 
mission  became  God’s  mission  in  partnership  with  the  Church.  As  a result 
the  Church  began  to  understand  mission  as  “partnership  in  God’s  mission 
(; missio  Dei)-,  as  entering  into  partnership  with  God  in  history.”11  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  the  church  lost  its  theological  meaning  and  ethos  for  mission, 
but  that  the  church  came  to  a realization  that  God,  as  the  author  and 
originator  of  mission,  invites  the  church  to  be  in  partnership  with  Him  as  He 


5.  Hendrik  L.  Pretorius,  Reflecting  on  Mission  in  the  African  Context  (Bloemfontein: 
ProChristos  Publication,  1987),  48-55. 

6.  Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Church  in  the  Power  of  the  Spirit:  A Contribution  to  Messianic 
Ecclesiology  (London:  SCM,  1977),  64. 

7.  David  Bosch,  Tr an  form  in g Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  Theology  of  Mission  (Maryknoll, 
New  York:  Orbis  Books,  1991),  391. 

8.  Johannes  Aargaard,  “Trends  in  Missiological  Thinking  During  the  Sixties,”  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Mission  vol.  62  (1973):  13. 

9.  David  Bosch,  Transforming  Mission,  392. 

10.  Darrell  L.  Guder,  ed.  Missional  Church:  A Vision  for  the  Sending  of  the  Church  in  North 
America  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998),  4. 

11.  Charles  Van  Engen,  “Toward  a Theology  of  Mission  Partnerships,”  Missiology  vol. 
29  (2001):  14. 
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reaches  out  to  the  world  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  emphasis  for  mission  was  put  on  ecclesiastical  terms  apart  from 
the  theological  center  of  gravity,  but  it  means  that  henceforth  theology  and 
ecclesiology  were  to  work  hand-in-hand  to  achieve  the  church’s  missional 
objective. 

I wish  to  contend,  therefore,  that  the  mission  of  God  ( theology  of  mission)  is 
the  mission  of  the  church  (; missional  ecclesiology),  and  those  who  are  sent  on 
such  a mission  are  in  an  intense  relationship  ( partnership ) with  both  God  and 
the  world  {cosmos).  For  there  is  no  mission  apart  from  God,  and  there  is  no 
church  without  mission.  Or,  in  the  words  of  Cardoza-Orlandi,  “Mission  is 
the  participation  {partnership ) of  the  people  of  God  in  God’s  action  in  the 
world”  (emphasis  mine).12  Could  it  be  that  Paul  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
wrote:  “For  we  are  God’s  fellow-workers,”  or  partners,  co-workers,  co- 
laborers (iCor.5:9)? 

Mission,  therefore,  becomes  the  mission  of  God  ( missio  Dei)  in  partnership 
with  the  Church  (eclessiae)  for  the  world  (cosmos).  This  does  not  make  the  church 
the  center  of  mission,  but  God,  who  is  the  center  of  mission,  invites  the 
church  in  partnership  to  reach  out  to  the  world  with  grace.  It  also  implies  that 
mission  is  not  only  one  aspect  of  ministry  of  the  church,  but  that  the  church 
as  God’s  instrument  is  by  nature  a missional  church.  Mission  is  the  heart  of 
being  church.  The  whole  congregation  and  every  individual  with  all  their 
powers  and  potentialities,  belong  to  the  mission  of  God’s  kingdom.13  Car- 
doza-Orlandi underscores  this  point  when  he  observes  that 

It  is  evident  that  the  New  Testament  gives  witness  to  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  community  of  the  Triune  God — God  the  Creator, 
God  the  Redeemer,  and  God  the  Sustainer — in  mission.  In  missio  Dei, 
God  is  the  primordial  agent  of  and  in  mission;  mission  is  thus  an  event 
in  and  of  community.  God’s  mission  is  a participatory  and  communal 
activity  among  Godself.  God  the  Creator  sends  God  the  Redeemer,  and 
God  the  Redeemer  sends  God  the  Sustainer  and  the  church.  In  this 
“sending”  the  Church  is  never  found  absent  of  God’s  missional  activity, 
but  rather  accompanied,  guided,  and  in  community  [partnership)  with 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  church’s  discernment  and  coparticipation 
[partnership]  in  mission. . . .Through  God’s  missionary  activity  in  the  world, 

12.  Carlos  F.  Cardoza-Orlandi,  Mission:  An  Essential  Guide  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
2002),  15. 

13.  Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Church  in  the  Power  of  the  Spirit,  10. 
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Christian  communities  coparticipating  [partnership]  in  God’s  mission  learn 

to  live  the  gospel  of  the  Reign  of  God,  hence,  begin  to  understand  it.”14 

When  the  church  begins  to  think  about  mission  in  this  way,  she  will  not  boast 
of  how  much  more  she  has  than  her  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  so  little.  And  the  church  that  has  little  will  not  be  limited  by  how  little 
she  has,  but  will  make  use  of  the  spiritual  resources  and  potentialities  she  has, 
in  partnership  with  her  sister  church,  for  the  expediency  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  church  in  two  worlds  (receivers  and  givers)  ought  to  think  more 
with  a “kingdom”  mindedness  than  with  imperialistic  and  colonized  world- 
views. I therefore  want  to  argue  that  the  kind  of  kingdom  mindedness  I am 
talking  about  here  should  be  influenced  by  a right  application  of  partnership 
to  life  issues  and  to  the  mission  of  God  in  the  cosmos.  The  apostle  Paul  gives 
us  a good  example  when  he  writes:  “I  thank  my  God  every  time  I remember 
you.  In  all  my  prayers  for  all  of  you,  I always  pray  with  joy  because  of  your 
partnership  in  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now,  being  confident  of  this, 
that  he  who  began  a good  work  in  you  will  carry  it  on  to  completion  until  the 
day  of  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  1:3-6,  NTV). 

Those  of  us  in  third  world  countries,  especially  in  Africa,  are  beginning  to 
become  comfortable  with  this  way  of  understanding  mission  as  partnership 
because  this  points  to  a very  important  virtue  of  African  way  of  life.  Rela- 
tionships are  highly  valued  and  partnership  affirms  a sense  of  communality 
and  friendship  among  African  Christians.  Thus  people  in  partnership  have 
chosen  to  take  a “middle  option”  of  interdependence,  mutuality,  and  cooperation. 
They  are  no  longer  a threat  to  each  other  but  have  a common  purpose  and 
objective  to  achieve  in  terms  of  what  they  have  agreed  in  their  testament,  will , 
or  covenant. 

How  does  a more  accommodative  way  of  looking  at  mission  allow  us  to 
define  “partnership  in  mission”  in  light  of  an  existing  inequality  and  inde- 
pendence? And  what  about  the  existing  disparities  in  terms  of  economic 
power,  socio-political  environment,  technological  advancement,  and  other 
social  securities  that  we  find,  especially  for  the  church  in  the  third  world 
countries?  Could  we  possibly  speak  of  pitfalls  of  partnership?  How  can  the 
Church  in  the  developed  and  developing  countries  make  partnership  a 
meaningful  event  in  missions  for  the  twenty-first  century?  These  are  the 
crucial  issues  we  need  to  address  when  we  choose  to  discuss  partnership  in 
Christian  mission. 

14.  Carlos  F.  Cardoza-Orlandi,  Mission,  78k 
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A Reflection  on  Partnership  from  an  African  Perspective 

Before  we  can  go  any  further  in  discussing  partnership  in  mission , we  need 
to  be  clear  about  the  meaning  of  partnership.  Whenever  we  hear  the  term  in 
the  third  world,  we  are  reminded  of  a sense  of  companionship  within  an 
existing  community  of  people.  Partnership  is  a sign  of  being  ready  to  wel- 
come and  to  be  welcomed  by  others.  For  African  people,  authentic  partner- 
ship requires  a readiness  to  step  into  the  sandals  of  another  and , even  more 
challenging , to  allow  the  other  to  step  into  our  sandals.  In  other  words,  partnership 
involves  accommodation  and  acceptance  of  the  other  whether  poor,  rich, 
weak,  or  strong.  Partners  must  be  host  to  and  guest  of  one  another.  Part- 
nership is  more  of  a process  of  intimacy,  solidarity,  confidentiality,  and  trust 
for  the  other  than  some  momentous  thing.  Hospitality  is  the  key  to  partner- 
ship. 

For  us,  partnership  involves  a “movement”  towards  the  other — stepping 
into  the  other  person’s  world  and  breaking  one’s  comfort  zones  into  what 
may  seem  unknown  until,  one  day,  a sense  of  mutuality'  is  created.  This  kind 
of  movement  will  involve  a step  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  other,  a step  of 
accommodation  and  acceptability  of  the  other,  a step  of  respect  for  the  other 
person’s  culture,  beliefs,  and  traditions,  and  a step  of  sharing  resources, 
wisdom,  and  experience  with  the  other.  Our  understanding  of  partnership, 
then,  raises  a number  of  challenges  for  Christian  mission.  Partnership  in 
Christian  mission  should  be  understood  in  terms  of  mutuality'  and  interde- 
pendence. 

Towards  an  Understanding  of  Partnership  in  Mission 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  “paitnership  in  mission?”  We  cannot  help  but  to 
go  back  to  the  world  mission  conference  organized  by  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council  (LMC).  Muller  gives  us  a feeling  of  that  conference  when  he 
writes:  “The  turning  point  in  the  development  of  relations  betw  een  the  Western 
mission  and  the  mission  Churches — between  the  ‘sending  and  the  growing’ 
Churches,  as  people  liked  to  distinguish  them  in  the  1920s — was  the  world 
mission  conference  organized  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  at 
Whitby,  Toronto,  in  1947.  This  was  the  first  world  mission  conference  where 
the  representatives  of  world  Christianity  faced  each  other  as  partners.”15  At  that 
conference,  “partnership  in  obedience”  was  introduced  with  regard  to  the  mis- 
sionary command  of  Christ,  becoming  a signpost  for  the  definition  of  relations 

15.  Karl  Muller,  Dictionary  of  Mission:  Theology , History,  Perspectives  (Maryknoll,  New' 
York:  Orbis  Books,  1999),  339. 
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between  churches.  The  questions  of  what  constitutes  a true,  trustworthy,  mature 
partnership  arose.  In  other  words,  the  question  about  the  meaning  of  partnership 
in  mission  between  the  church  in  the  two  worlds  provoked  a major  debate  in  that 
conference.  It  was  felt  strongly  that  partnership  in  missions  should  always 
include  joint  missionary  action.  For  partnership  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  is 
engaged  in  for  the  sake  of  mission.  Partnership  in  mission  should  be  understood 
as  an  instrument  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  common  task  ( commonality ).  But  then 
a very  important  question  arose  out  of  this  debate,  namely,  “How  should  a 
fruitful  partnership  be  brought  about  when  partners  are  unequal?”  Partners  can 
be  different  in  many  ways.  There  are  different  origins  ( contextiiality ),  different 
oudooks  on  life  and  the  world  {world-views),  different  standards  of  living  and 
lifestyles  {socio-economic  disparity),  and  differences  between  givers  and  receivers.  A 
trustworthy  and  meaningful  sense  of  partnership  in  Christian  mission  requires 
drat  the  church  in  the  two  worlds  (receiver  and  giver)  should  look  at  partnership 
as  mutuality  and  interdependence. 

Partnership  as  Mutuality 

The  term  mutuality  implies  an  interplay,  a kind  of  two-way  traffic  or 
reciprocation.  Mutuality  is  the  possibility  to  embrace  others,  especially  those 
who  are  disadvantaged  by  life  and  history,  and  to  include  them  in  one’s 
personal  and  social  concerns  in  order  to  support  them.16  The  primary 
purpose  of  mutuality  in  mission  is  to  be  open  to  learn  from  the  other  in  order 
to  change  and  grow  in  the  perception  and  understanding  of  present  realities. 
Each  participant  has  to  come  to  this  exchange  with  complete  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  disposition.  This  has  been  the  problem  between  the  church  in  die 
world  of  giving  and  the  one  in  the  world  of  receiving.  In  a paper  delivered  to 
the  Mid-Western  Fellowship  of  Professors  of  Mission,  “Towards  True  Mu- 
tuality,” Bosch  argued  that: 

The  solution,  I believe,  can  only  be  found  when  the  churches  in  the 
West  and  those  in  the  Third  World  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
each  of  them  has  at  least  as  much  to  receive  from  the  other  as  it  has  to 
give.  This  is  where  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies.  The  real  problem  is  that 
some  parts  of  the  Church  are  clearly  being  impoverished  by  feeling 
unable  to  give  and  others  by  their  inability  to  receive.  . .That  is  why 
there  has  been  so  much  talk — and  surely  not  just  talk  but  also 
action — about  mature  relationships,  partnership  in  obedience,  and  the 

16.  Anne  Nasimiyu-Wasike,  “Is  Mutuality  Possible?  An  African  Response,”  Missiology 
vol.  29,  no.  1 (2001):  45. 
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like.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  fatal  mistake  we  usually  made  was 
that  we  saw  this  exchange,  this  process  of  giving  and  receiving,  as 
having  to  take  place  in  respect  of  the  same  kind  of  “commodities”.  . . . 
The  West  has  to  receive  from  the  younger  churches  what  it  gives  to 
them.  . . .Genuine  reciprocity  can  only  develop  where  the  two  respective 
partners  do  not  receive  the  same  as  they  have  given.1' 

Partnership  as  mutuality,  then,  means  that  each  of  the  partners  must  recog- 
nize that  they  have  potential  to  give  in  as  much  as  they  can  receive  from  the 
other.  Thus  mutuality  cannot  take  place  unless  each  partner  is  willing  to 
confront  the  haunting  cultural  misconceptions  about  the  other.  Each  partner 
should  begin  to  be  honest  about  tendencies  of  superiority  and  inferiority, 
which  usually  under-gird  and  embed  the  definition  of  mission. 

In  Going  Forth:  Missionary  Consciousness  in  the  Third  World  Catholic  Churches , 
Degrijse  argues  that  “Mission  is  no  longer  and  can  no  longer  be  a one-way 
movement  from  the  ‘older  churches’  to  the  ‘younger  churches’.  . . .Every 
local  church  is  ‘sent’  by  Christ  and  the  Father  to  bring  the  gospel  to  its 
surrounding  milieu  and  to  bear  it  also  to  all  the  world.  . . .Every  local  church, 
according  to  its  possibilities,  must  share  whatever  its  gifts  are,  for  the  needs 
of  the  other  churches,  for  mission  throughout  mankind,  for  the  life  of  the 
world.” 18  Within  the  context  of  partnership  in  mission,  all  the  partners  have 
bread  to  give  and  share.  As  Okoye,  a Spiritan  and  Professor  of  Bible  at  the 
Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago  observes,  “The  mistake  in  the  past  was 
that  many  missionaries  who  went  to  the  Third  Church  did  not  seem  to  believe  that 
those  to  whom  they  went  had  some  bread  themselves  which  they  were  willing  to  share 
with  the  ‘ strangers' . ”19  The  mistake  in  the  present  is  that  one  partner,  being  a 
well-established  community,  feels  that  it  has  all  the  bread  it  needs  and  needs 
to  receive  nothing.  However,  trustworthy  partnership  in  mission  rules  out  all 
autonomy.  Trustworthy  partnership  in  mission  becomes  a visible  sign  that 
each  listens  to  the  other  and  will  act  together  with  the  other.  In  sum, 
trustworthy  partnership  in  mission  entails  that  despite  all  inequalities,  the 
partners  are  accepted  as  such;  each  is  accorded  full  equality  and  the  freedom 
of  decision  of  each  is  respected.  Only  with  this  kind  of  humility  and  attitude 
toward  each  other  can  partners  take  risks  to  fulfill  the  great  commission. 
Trustworthy  partnership  in  mission  entails  that  all  the  partners  have  equal 

17.  David  Bosch,  “Towards  True  Mutuality:  Exchanging  the  Same  Commodities  or 
Supplementing  Each  Others’  Needs?”  Missiology  vol.  6 (1978):  291-292. 

18.  Omer  Degrijse,  Going  Forth:  Missionary  Consciousness  in  the  Third  World  Catholic 
Churches  (Maryknoll,  New  York:  Orbis  Books,  1984),  41. 

19.  James  C.  Okoye,  “ ‘Mutual  Exchange  of  Energies’:  Mission  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective:  An  African  Point  of  View,”  Missiology  vol.  25  (1997):  472. 
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rights  and  equal  duties  in  the  whole  life  of  Christian  mission.  When  trust- 
worthy partnership  in  mission  is  in  place,  the  difference  between  giving  and 
receiving,  old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor  among  partner  churches  is 
basically  removed,  and  all  parts  share  their  “riches”  thus  leading  to  an 
interdependence  instead  of  an  individualistic  tendency  of  independence. 

Partnership  as  Interdependence 

What  exactly  do  we  mean  by  interdependence?  Is  interdependence  possi- 
ble when  some  partner  churches  have  little  to  give  to  the  kind  of  partnership 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  lecture?  Could  this  be  possible  for  some  partner 
churches,  which  think  that  they  can  go  it  alone  without  the  other?  Whenever 
we  begin  to  talk  about  interdependence,  we  cannot  run  away  from  these 
crucial  questions.  However,  instead  of  dodging  the  questions  in  the  name  of 
piety,  we  need  to  confront  (if  not,  encounter)  them  as  challenges  for  part- 
nership in  mission.  And  before  we  discuss  interdependence,  let  us  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  two  attitudes  that,  in  isolation,  are  always  a hindrance  to 
interdependence.  Independence  is  a feeling  among  some  churches  and  Chris- 
tian organizations,  especially  those  with  affluence,  that  they  do  not  need 
anybody  or  anything  in  their  mission  work.  They  can  survive  on  their  own 
without  partners.  This  superiority  complex  reduces  the  ability  to  hear  the 
voices  of  others  because  their  own  voice  is  so  loud.  To  survive,  these  churches 
and  organizations  will  do  everything  possible  to  remain  powerful  and  in 
“total  control”  of  everything  and  everybody  around  them.  Unfortunately,  this 
kind  of  complex  makes  churches  and  organizations  do  foolish  things  such  as 
threatening  to  withdraw  support  if  anybody  differed  with  them  on  issues 
affecting  their  objectives  for  mission.  They  will  threaten  to  pull  out  personnel 
where  they  think  they  are  beginning  to  lose  power  and  control.  Similarly,  this 
thinking  will  eventually  lead  to  paternalism.  Any  new  ideas  will  threaten  the 
“security”  of  such  a complex.  And  this  will  lead  to  not  wanting  to  call  anybody 
a partner  because  the  so-called  partners  are  viewed  as  possible  threats  to  their 
mission  statement.  Any  kind  of  possible  link  with  other  churches  and  orga- 
nizations outside  themselves  will  be  used  to  serve  the  interest  of  their 
attitudes  and  hidden  agendas.  The  other  thing  that  happens  with  this  com- 
plex, is  that  those  who  have  it,  embark  on  desperate  efforts  to  achieve 
reciprocity,  but  this  reciprocity  is  expressed,  over  and  over  again,  in  respect 
to  the  very  same  commodities  which  they  have  an  abundance.20 

Dependence  is  a feeling  and  conviction  among  certain  churches  and  orga- 
nizations in  mission  that  in  order  to  survive  they  should  always  depend  on 

20.  David  Bosch,  “Towards  True  Mutuality,”  292. 
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handouts  from  donors.  They  are  convinced  that  they  cannot  do  things  for 
themselves  without  donor  funds.  It  is  a donor-orientated  mentality  that  leads 
to  an  inferiority  complex.  Even  where  such  churches  or  organizations  could 
do  something  for  themselves,  they  will  always  sit  back  to  wait  for  outside 
help.  They  depend  so  heavily  on  the  outside  support  that  they  risk  losing 
their  own  integrity.  They  always  define  their  existence  in  light  of  the  sup- 
porting churches  and  organizations.  They  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  cannot  survive  on  their  own.  When  the  so-called  donor  begins  to 
“misbehave”  and  move  away  from  the  ethical  codes  of  Christian  mission, 
those  with  a mentality  of  dependency  fear  speaking  up  lest  they  lose  their 
handouts.  This  kind  of  mentality  has  killed  local  initiatives  and  the  ethos  of 
mission  in  Africa  and  other  two-thirds  world  countries.  In  “The  Peter  Pan 
Syndrome:  Aid  and  Selfhood  of  the  Church  in  Africa,”  Kalu  uses  an  analogy 
of  a dependency  mentality. 

The  simple  explanation  that  Peter  Pan  was  always  a boy  because  he 
never  grew  up  begs  a lot  of  questions.  Was  his  a question  of  physical 
growth  or  a genetic  inability  to  achieve  a higher  level  of  self-reliant 
maturity?  Was  his  underdevelopment  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  an  economically  deprived  environment?  That  raises  a problem 
for  the  Church,  namely,  whether  that  economic  underdevelopment  was 
caused  by  a lack  of  natural  resources  or  an  inability  of  the  community  to 
utilize  available  resources.  Why  are  the  churches  in  Africa  playing  Peter 
Pan  or  still  needing  to  climb  on  someone  else’s  shoulder  to  watch  the 
parade?  This  dependency  on  the  Western  metropolis  after  a century  of 
missionary  presence  is  a crucial  problem  and  attack  on  the  African 
personality.  Or  is  it?21 

What  then  should  be  the  option  and  alternative  to  the  negative  complexes 
discussed  above?  What  should  be  the  way  forward  in  trustworthy  partnership 
in  mission?  I want  to  argue  that  the  only  good  option  we  have  for  the  kind 
of  partnership  in  mission  we  are  discussing  here  is  interdependence. 

Going  back  to  the  time  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  met  in 
Mexico  City  in  1963,  we  can  already  see  in  the  slogan  “mission  in  six 
continents,”  an  important  step  towards  interdependence  in  Christian  mis- 
sion. Since  then,  ecumenical  representatives  have  tried  to  promote  the  idea 
that  all  Christian  churches,  regardless  of  location,  should  be  giving  and 
receiving  and  that  international  channels  should  be  set  up  to  facilitate  efforts 


21.  Ogbu  Kalu,  “The  Peter  Pan  Syndrome:  Aid  and  Selfhood  of  the  Church  in  Africa,” 
Missiology  vol.  3 (1975):  15-16. 
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to  promote  exchange  and  partnership.  When  partners  in  mission  begin  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  the  others  who  need  “our  help,”  but  “we  ourselves 
need  them,”  the  byword  then,  becomes  interdependence.  With  affirmation  of 
interdependence  in  mission,  the  burden  of  inequality  can  be  overcome.  The 
partners  face  each  other  with  their  weaknesses  and  their  gifts;  they  are  at  the 
same  time  giver  and  receiver.  When  the  churches  from  the  third  world 
countries  are  given  opportunity  to  share  in  the  missionary  task  of  their 
religious  communities  and  are  themselves  made  to  feel  they  also  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  this  partnership,  then  the  so  called  differences  and 
disparities  will  begin  to  disappear,  and  eventually  new  communities  of  faith 
(in  partnership)  will  be  created  that  serve  the  one  common  missionary 
commission  of  participating  in  the  mission  of  God  in  partnership. 

Developing  an  interdependent  attitude  in  Christian  mission  will  help  to  break 
down  the  patterns  of  independence  and  dependence  that  have  embedded  the 
Christian  church  for  a number  of  years.  The  patterns  are  evident  in  the  reproach 
brought  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  by  the  African  and  Asiatic  churches: 
“Up  until  now,  the  Western  churches  have  led  us  and  decided  what  was  good  for 
us.  We  were  stamped  with  your  pattern  and  example.  It  was  your  life  style  that 
was  the  example  for  us;  you  brought  us  the  message  in  European  clothing.  We 
were  not  your  partners,  but  you  were  the  parents  and  we  were  the  children;  you 
were  the  teachers,  we  the  pupils.”22  If  we  are  to  engage  meaningfully  in  the 
mission  of  God  in  partnership  in  the  twenty-first  century,  then  we  need  to  be 
guided  by  interdependence.  Admittedly,  steps  towards  interdependence  will 
involve  risks,  especially  since  negative  attitudes  have  formed  part  of  the  way  the 
church  has  defined  her  mission  in  the  world  for  quite  a long  time.  However, 
should  we  run  away  from  the  normative  way  of  doing  missions  because  of  fear  of 
risks?  Is  it  not  the  ripe  time  to  take  these  risks  as  part  of  the  challenges  involved 
in  doing  mission  in  a postmodern  world  of  the  twenty-first  century? 


Risks  and  Pitfalls  of  Partnership  in  Christian  Mission 

For  lack  of  time,  I shall  only  outline  a few  risks  the  Church  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  when  engaging  in  partnership  for  Christian  mission.  I begin  with  an 
African  tale: 

A very  long  time  ago,  Mr.  Hippo  was  good  friends  with  Miss  Fire.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Hippo  used  to  live  in  a thick  dry  forest.  Their  friendship 


22.  Karl  Muller,  Dictionary  of  Mission,  340. 
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was  so  deep  that  they  used  to  spend  a lot  of  time  chatting  about  the 
issues  of  life.  Their  stories  ranged  from  animals  and  birds  to  foolish 
human  beings  who  they  reckoned  were  always  afraid  of  them.  The  only 
problem  with  this  relationship  was  that  only  Mr.  Hippo  made  some  of 
the  visits  to  the  cave  site  where  Miss  Fire  used  to  reside.  One  day,  Mr. 
Hippo  thought  this  was  too  much  for  him.  He  argued  with  Miss  Fire 
about  how  self-centered  she  was  for  not  wanting  to  reciprocate  his 
visits.  To  which  Miss  Fire  responded,  “Actually,  it  is  out  of  respect  for 
your  culture  and  traditions  that  I feel  such  a visit  to  your  home  could 
spoil  our  relationship.”  Mr.  Hippo  felt  that  this  was  just  irrational  of 
Miss  Fire  and  a very  big  excuse.  After  a lot  of  pressure  from  Mr.  Hippo, 
Miss  Fire  decided  to  give  in.  She,  however,  pleaded  with  Mr.  Hippo  not 
to  blame  her  for  all  that  could  come  out  of  her  visit.  To  which  Mr. 
Hippo  replied:  “A  visit  is  a very  simple  thing  to  do  for  me.”  Finally, 
they  made  an  appointment  for  a Monday  mid-morning.  It  was  a 
beautiful  Monday  morning.  And  the  sun  was  shining  while  the  north- 
south  wind  was  blowing  over  the  forest  where  Mr.  Hippo  and  his  family 
were  awaiting  Miss  Fire’s  visit.  Being  a family  person,  Miss  Fire  decided 
to  call  some  of  her  relations  to  accompany  her  on  that  historic  visit  to 
Mr.  Hippo’s  home.  On  the  way,  Miss.  Fire  and  her  relations  gathered 
momentum  because  of  the  excitement  they  got  from  the  breeze  of  the 
blowing  wind.  And  back  at  his  home,  Mr.  Hippo  had  called  the  whole 
village  to  come  and  welcome  his  distinguished  friend.  By  the  time  Miss 
Fire  and  her  relations  reached  Mr.  Hippo’s  home,  the  whole  forest  was 
on  fire!  Mr.  Hippo  and  all  his  relatives  were  greeted  with  such  warmth 
and  heat  from  afar.  Before  realizing  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the 
entire  Hippo  family  was  on  fire!  There  was  no  time  for  introductions. 
The  only  thing  that  came  to  the  minds  of  the  hippos  was  to  run  as 
fast  as  they  could  for  the  river.  Though  they  got  relief  from  diving  into 
the  waters,  they  had  already  lost  their  beautiful  hair  coats.  Luckily 
enough,  the  Fire  family  could  not  cross  the  river  for  fear  of  drowning. 
This  is  why  to  this  very  day  the  fire  does  not  cross  rivers,  and  the  hippo 
stays  in  the  water  because  of  that  “uncultured”  and  “inconsiderate”  visit 
of  Miss  Fire  and  her  family!  And  to  this  day,  the  hippo  has  no  hair  on 
him. 

There  are  risks  involved  in  taking  up  partnership  in  Christian  mission.  And 
for  this  reason  Van  Engen  makes  the  following  observation:  “Creating 
partnerships  takes  time  and  energy,  is  initially  expensive,  tends  to  slow  the 
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participants  down,  and  sometimes  yields  less  creative  mission  initiatives  than 
the  partners  might  have  demonstrated  by  doing  mission  independently.”23 

To  strive  for  a meaningful  partnership  in  mission,  churches  need  to  have 
a readiness  to  understand  the  cross-cultural  barriers  that  dictate  the  past 
understanding  of  Christian  mission.  They  need  to  employ  a critique  of 
methods  and  theories  of  doing  mission,  revisiting  a theology  of  mission  that 
has  always  worked  in  the  past.  The  “giving”  and  “sending”  churches  should 
look  at  themselves  critically  in  order  to  identify  areas  of  need,  and  to  receive 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  always  given.  And  equally,  the  “receiving 
churches”  and  “mission  fields”  should  assess  themselves  on  whether  they  do 
not  have  the  potential  to  give  and  contribute  something  to  the  well-being  of 
those  that  have  always  given  to  them.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  “teaching 
how  to  fish,”  rather  than  on  giving  fish.  Efforts  should  be  taken  by  the  church 
in  the  developing  nations  to  reduce  the  polarization  that  has  been  created  by 
socio-economic  disparities  in  mission.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  if 
these  risks  are  not  taken  seriously  by  the  church  in  both  worlds,  the  result 
shall  be  that  they  will  turn  into  pitfalls  of  partnership  in  Christian  mission, 
making  it  extremely  frustrating  to  do  meaningful  and  purposeful  mission. 

Conclusion 

In  this  lecture,  I have  tried  to  bring  to  our  attention  a critical  way  of 
looking  at  Christian  mission.  My  thesis  has  been  that  the  way  the  church 
defines  and  understands  mission  influences,  to  a large  extent,  the  way  she 
does  mission.  To  show  this,  I have  highlighted  a number  of  different  under- 
standings of  mission.  The  challenge  therefore,  is  a search  for  an  “accommo- 
dating definition”  of  mission.  For  this  reason,  a new  definition  of  mission, 
which  we  believe  will  be  suitable  for  the  twenty-first  century  Christian 
mission  ought  to  be  something  like,  “The  Mission  of  God  ( theology  of  Mission) 
is  the  mission  of  the  church  ( missional  ecclesiology ),  and  those  who  are  sent  on 
such  a mission  are  in  intense  relationship  (partnership ) with  both  God  and  the 
world  ( cosmos ).”  In  other  words,  mission  is  the  mission  of  God  ( missio  Dei ) in 
partnership  with  the  church  ( ecclesiae ) for  the  world  (cosmos).  In  this  type  of 
mission,  mutuality  and  interdependence  are  the  key  words. 


23.  Charles  Van  Engen,  “Toward  a Theology  of  Mission  Partnerships, 
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What  Does  It  Mean  for 
the  Christian  Church 
To  Confess  and  To 
Reject? 

by  Eberhard  Busch 

At  THE  LUNCH  TABLE  one  day  in  1941,  Adolf  Hitler  commented,  “I  am 
not  concerned  about  dogmas,  but  I don’t  tolerate  a pulpit  pounder 
getting  involved  in  earthly  matters.”1  His  hidden  agenda  was  that  the  church 
should  make  itself  superfluous.  Did  the  Church  fall  for  this  provocation? 
According  to  the  Confession  of  1967  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  “To  be  reconciled  with  God  is  to  be  sent  out  into  the  world  as  his 
reconciling  community.”2  In  that  same  Confession  this  church  defined  itself 
as  “guided”  by  the  Theological  Declaration  of  Barmen.3  It  was  at  that  time 
especially  Professor  Edward  Dowey  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  who 
did  remarkable  service  in  linking  the  new  confessional  statement  of  this 
church  to  the  Barmen  Declaration.  We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Barmen  Declaration,  and  that  might  serve  as  a 
motivation  to  be  guided  in  new  ways  by  this  Confession,  particularly  in  this 
place.  May  the  Warfield  Lectures,  the  presentation  of  which  is  for  me  both 
an  honor  and  a joy,  be  an  opportunity  to  re-think  this  text  and  to  take  it 
seriously  anew  as  a guideline  for  theological  and  ecclesial  orientation.  I shall 
begin  by  asking,  in  a general  sense,  What  does  it  mean  to  “confess?” 

1)  According  to  the  New  Testament,  confessing  is  the  activity  in  which 
Christians  express  outwardly  the  faith  that  is  alive  in  their  hearts.  It  is  an 
activity  that  they  can  neglect  only  at  the  risk  of  not  truly  being  authentic 
Christians.  It  is  as  essential  and  obvious  for  their  faith  as  the  fact  that  one 
cannot  have  air  to  live  without  breathing,  or,  that,  to  cite  Jesus’  words,  one 
lights  a candle  to  illumine  the  entire  house  and  not  to  hide  it  (Mt.  5:15).  Paul 
says  in  Romans  10:9,  “If  you  confess  with  your  lips  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and 
believe  in  your  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  will  be  saved.” 
And  Calvin  insisted:  “If  you  don’t  want  to  confess  yourself  as  a Christian,  you 
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1 Henry  Picker,  Hitlers  Tischgesprdche  [dtv  dokuinente  524],  Miinchen,  1968,  38. 

z Reform  iertes  Zeugnis  heute.  Eine  Sammlung  neuerer  Bekenntnistexte  a ns  der  refonnierten 
Tradition,  ed.  by  Lukas  Vischer,  Neukirchen-Vluyn  1988,  164;  ET:  Book  of  Confessions 
(Louisville:  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  1999)  9.31  (from  The  Confession  of  1967). 

3 Ibid.,  157;  ET:  9.04. 
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can  not  be  taken  to  be  a Christian.”4  Things  are  not  in  good  order  if  what  the 
heart  thinks  differs  from  what  the  mouth  says,  but  it  is  also  an  error  if  the 
heart’s  faith  remains  so  private  that  it  is  voiceless.  “Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaks”  (Mt.  12:34).  Christians  are  only  truly  mature 
when  their  heart  and  their  mouth  are  in  agreement.  Their  confessing  is  not 
merely  a possible  consequence  of  their  believing,  but  rather  the  necessary  and 
obvious  shape  of  faith  itself.  It  is  that  shape  in  which  people  who  believe  with 
their  heart  become  expressly  witnesses  of  their  Lord,  His  declared  companions. 
According  to  Matthew  10:32,  confessing  means  “acknowledging  Him  before 
people.”  In  the  act  of  confessing,  faith  steps  out  into  the  realm  of  the  visible 
and  audible,  into  the  public  sphere.  This  is  no  accident,  for  the  God  in  whom 
Christians  believe  is  concerned  with  this  world.  In  Christ  he  reconciled  the 
world  with  himself  (2.  Cor.  5:19).  What  makes  it  the  “world”  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  perceive  what  is  actually  true  of  it.  And  what  distinguishes  the 
Christian  community  from  the  world  is  the  fact  that  it  does  perceive  what  is 
true  for  it  in  Christ.  But  what  distinguishes  that  community  from  the  world 
does  not  separate  it  from  the  world.  Rather,  it  commissions  the  community 
to  make  known  to  all  people  around  it  this  message  of  reconciliation  so  that 
they  too  might  someday  perceive  it  to  be  true. 

2)  Returning  again  to  Matthew  10:32,  confessing  means  confessing  or 
acknowledging  “him,”  Jesus  Christ , before  the  people.  Everything  else  to  be 
said  about  this  can  only  be  expressed  as  explanations,  applications,  and 
intensifications  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  only  real  issue  is  to  confess  him. 
What  is  primary  and  decisive  can  and  may  not  be  any  attempt  to  make  oneself 
the  major  issue,  nor  can  it  be  about  engaging  people  in  some  useful  purpose, 
be  it  even  a religious  purpose.  The  primary  and  decisive  thing  is  that,  in  this 
activity,  God  should  be  given  the  honor.  In  that  sense  the  statement  made 
once  by  Barth  is  true  that  every  genuine  Christian  confession  has  more  the 
character  of  a song  than  of  warfare.5  I know  worship  services  in  which  the 
theses  of  the  Barmen  Declaration  are  recited  together.  A liturgical  text  can 
only  be  a confession  when  it  is  clear  that  people  are  not  using  it  to  express  an 
opinion , their  opinion,  their  private  views  and  feelings,  be  they  ever  so  reli- 
gious— that  would  weaken  the  confession  the  way  liberalism  does.  But  the 
confession  will  not  become  a hymn  if  it  is  the  endeavor  to  define  as  correct 
a list  of  doctrines  as  possible  as  exhaustive.  That  would  overburden  the 
confession  the  way  conservatism  does.  The  proper  confession,  the  one  that 

4J.  Calvin,  Catechism  of  Geneva  (154.5),  Question  363.  In  The  School  of  Faith:  The 
Catechisms  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Translated  and  edited  by  Thomas  F.  Torrance  (London: 
James  Clark  & Co.  Ltd.  1959),  63. 

5 Karl  Barth,  Chtirch  Dogmatics,  III/4  (Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1961),  77. 
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makes  beautiful  music,  is  bound  to  the  God  who  has  confessed  himself  to  be 
with  us  and  for  us  in  Christ.  And  Christ,  according  to  Matthew  10:32, 
promises  us  that  he  will  confess  or  acknowledge  us  before  his  Father  in 
heaven.  When  I speak  of  this  binding  to  God,  then  it  must  be  clear  that  we 
are  not  the  ones  who  have  bound  ourselves  to  God.  This  bond  is  the  result 
of  God’s  binding  himself  to  us,  thus  binding  us  to  himself.  That  is  what  we 
confess  in  the  confession. 

3)  In  this  binding  to  God,  diverse  persons  are  at  the  same  time  bound  to 
each  other  to  form  a fellowship  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  They  are  so  bound  to 
each  other  that  they  cannot  be  Christians  in  isolation  but  only  together  with 
others.  What  binds  them  to  each  other  is  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  head 
through  which  they  are  members  of  his  body.  Although  the  members’ 
diversity  is  not  reducible  to  some  kind  of  uniformity,  still  they  all  have  only 
one  head.  And  in  that  they  have  only  one  head,  they  are  vitally  connected  to 
each  other  in  the  manifold  differences  of  many  members.  This  excludes 
simultaneously  both  individualism  and  collectivism — that  individualism  in 
which  each  one  corresponds  to  the  other  by  the  fact  that  all  live  in  profound 
isolation  and  self-centeredness,  and  that  collectivism  in  which  each  one  is  so 
similar  to  the  other  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  who  he  or  she  really  is.  If  the 
community  of  Christ  is  in  good  order  and  does  not  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
in  vain,  then  it  lives  beyond  both  of  these  dangers.  Then,  each  one  in  his  or 
her  “specialness”  is  taken  seriously,  and  at  the  same  time  all  live  in  the 
togetherness  of  sharing  and  giving.  This  makes  clear  that,  in  the  binding  to 
the  head  of  the  community,  no  member  is  looked  upon  as  unimportant  and 
unqualified,  but  each  one  is  declared  to  be  a responsible  member  of  the 
community  and  is  treated  as  such.  In  the  community  of  Christ  every  member 
has,  under  this  one  head,  a task,  a commission  for  ministry' — this  one  task  to 
confess  Christ  before  the  people.  But  the  variety  of  gifts,  of  charisms, 
expresses  itself  in  the  way  that  this  confession  of  Christ  takes  place  in  a 
multiplicity  of  different  ways.  It  takes  place  in  many  different  forms  of 
obviously  worthwhile  helping  ministries  and  expressions,  but  also  very  prom- 
inently— and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  although  it  is  often  and  unfortu- 
nately maligned — in  the  form  of  confessions  with  the  lips.  There  are,  more- 
over, special  situations  in  life  in  which  if  there  is  no  clear  speech  then  there  is 
no  appropriate  action  either. 

I turn  now  from  these  explanations  of  the  concept  “confession”  to  a 
consideration  of  the  particular  period  in  time  in  which  the  Barmen  Theo- 
logical Declaration  emerged  in  the  German  evangelical  churches.  The  con- 
cept of  confession  had  become  over  the  passage  of  time  deeply  problematic, 
because  the  faith  was  fully  reduced  to  introspection.  But  this  very  term 
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surfaced  suddenly  in  Christendom  and  was  being  used  so  widely  that  it  had 
become  truly  inflationary.  At  the  beginning  of  1934,  the  church  historian 
Kurt  Dietrich  Schmidt  published  a volume  of  documents  in  which  seventy- 
five  texts  from  the  previous  year  in  Germany  were  collected  under  the  title 
“The  Confessions  of  the  Year  1933.”6  The  Barmen  Declaration  was  written 
therefore  in  the  midst  of  a period  of  seething  agitation,  leading  to  the 
compulsion  to  express  oneself  in  the  form  of  confessions.  Not  a small  number 
of  these  texts  were  linked  to  the  so-called  “Faith  Movement  of  German 
Christians.”  In  them,  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  triune  God  was  rather 
glibly  connected,  even  mixed  in  with  the  confession  of  the  German  people 
and  its  special  history,  its  authoritarian  form  of  state,  its  Fiihrer  and  its 
German  race.  This  was  opposed  by  a centrist  church  faction,  as  I have  come 
to  describe  it.  They  went  through  several  self-designations  in  quick  succes- 
sion, so  that  for  a while  they  were  called  the  “Young  Reformation  Move- 
ment” and  then  the  “Pastor’s  Emergency  Federation.”  This  centrist  group 
expressed  itself,  for  example,  along  the  lines  of  a confession  of  Mecklenburg 
from  1933,  in  which  they  said,  “We  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  the  perfect  eternal 
Word  of  God. . . .Therefore  we  reject  the  attempt  to  build  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  another  foundation  than  solely  on  the  revelation  of  God  as 
it  is  testified  to  in  Holy  Scripture.”  But  then  they  stated  in  the  same  breath, 
“We  confess  that  God  has  determined  the  fate  of  peoples,  and  we  recognize 
God’s  leading  in  the  national  renewal  of  our  fatherland” — referring  to  what 
was  going  on  that  time!  Thus,  they  continued,  “we  place  ourselves  in  total 
love  at  the  responsible  service  of  the  nation  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  live 
and  to  die.”7  With  such  an  approach,  the  centrist  church  combined  in  its 
1933  confessions  a “joyful  yes”  to  the  Nazi  State  in  the  political  realm  with  the 
church's  proclamation  of  grace  in  its  own  realm.8 

In  contrast  with  those  confessions,  the  Barmen  Declaration  of  May  31, 
1934,  was  truly  of  a different  kind.  Its  model  was  the  much  more  compre- 
hensive Barmen  Declaration  of  January  4,  in  the  same  year,  which  was  fully 
formulated  by  Karl  Barth  and  which  was  accepted  by  a Reformed  Synod; 
today  we  may  read  it  as  a commentary  on  the  Barmen  Declaration  of  May 
1934.9  The  decisive  accomplishment  of  these  confessions  was  to  exclude 
categorically  any  combination  of  that  kind,  as  they  were  typical  of  the  texts  of 

6 K.  D.  Schmidt,  Die  Bekenntnisse  und  griindsatzlichen  Ausserungen  des  Jahres  1933, 
(Gottingen  1934). 

7 Ibid.,  89. 

H See  ibid.,  146. 

9 In  Karl  Barth,  “Gottes  Wille  und  unsere  Wtinsche.”  Theologische  Existenz  heute  7, 
(1934):  9-15. 
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the  ecclesiastical  centrists.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Declaration  in  May  1934  took  place  at  a free  synod  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  that  was  largely  attended  by  representatives  of  that 
centrist  grouping,  that  is,  by  those  who  had  endorsed  the  combination  of  a 
political  Yes  to  Hitler  and  a ecclesiastical  Yes  to  Christ.  Now  they  were 
disputing  this  combination.  Sometimes  even  church  people  can  make  rapid 
progress!  The  fact  that  they  were  now  rejecting  what  they  shortly  before 
supported  was  externally  based  on  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
church’s  center  in  the  beginning  of  1934  found  themselves  in  a catastrophe, 
because  it  became  evident  that  their  concept  was  simply  impracticable.  It  was 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  them  that  they  stood  now  before  a decision  between 
a clearly  defined  either/or.  In  the  Theological  Declaration  of  Barmen  the 
decision  was  made.  The  Evangelical  Church  now  understood  and  made 
publicly  known  that  it  does  not  stand  on  two  pillars  but  only  and  solely  upon 
one,  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  the  Evangelical  Church  only  exists  where 
this  is  acknowledged.  Therefore  confession  no  longer  means  the  safeguarding 
of  the  previous  confessional  position.  But  rather,  confession  means  to  testify 
actively  to  the  gospel  before  the  people  in  the  present  time,  even  if  that  means 
before  a totalitarian  government.  The  Declaration  makes  this  clear  with  its 
six  theses.  Were  they  an  ecclesiastical  confession?  The  text  does  not  describe 
itself  this  way  but  as  a Theological  Declaration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  six 
theses  begin  with  the  word,  “We  confess  the  following  evangelical  truths.” 
The  church  that  affirmed  these  theses  called  itself  thereafter  the  Confessing 
Church.  Finally,  there  are  other  church  confessions  that  are  in  force,  al- 
though they  do  not  describe  themselves  as  such.  What  is  more  important  is 
the  question  whether  the  Barmen  Declaration  could  be  regarded  as  a church 
confession  even  after  this  Confessing  Church  at  that  time  soon  ceased,  for  the 
most  part,  to  confess  the  theses  of  the  Declaration.  I would  like  to  comment 
that  a church  that  no  longer  holds  to  her  confession  does  not  thereby  render 
her  confession  invalid  but  rather  is  now  called  to  conversion  by  her  own 
confession.  'The  worst  thing  would  happen  if,  in  place  of  such  conversion,  the 
church,  with  unconverted  heart,  would  put  the  confession  in  a display  case  as 
a golden  memento.  It  has  certainly  happened  often  enough  that  the  church 
has  not  understood  that  her  confession  must  not  be  left  at  home  in  a museum, 
but  must  be  carried  out  in  front  of  her,  and  she  must  move  into  battle  with 
it  at  her  side.  For  the  Church  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a Confession.  She  must 
then  implement  it. 

What  then  makes  the  Barmen  Declaration  into  a confession?  This  will 
become  clear  when  we  investigate  its  relationship  with  those  other  German 
confessions  from  the  year  1933.  'The  Barmen  Declaration  is  not  only  also  a 
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confession  like  them  and  not  only  a better  confession  than  they  are.  It  is  a 
confession  in  a completely  different  way.  It  relates  to  them  critically,  so  that 
it  excludes  and  repudiates  any  confessing  in  the  style  of  1933.  How  does  it  do 
this?  The  Barmen  Declaration  is,  to  be  sure,  not  timeless,  but  it  is  also  not 
time-bound  as  are  the  others.  Its  advantage  is  that  according  to  its  spirit  the 
church  that  recites  this  confession  in  a certain  situation  is  listening  solely  to 
the  Word  of  God,  trusting  it  alone , and  obeying  it  alone.  This  is  where  it 
differs  from  those  other  texts,  for  the  others  are  listening  with  one  ear  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  with  the  other  to  the  current  situation  that  they  have 
already  interpreted,  and  done  so  without  recourse  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Word  of  God  can  have  no  other  influence  upon  this  interpretation  of  the 
situation  than  to  approve  it.  One  can  put  it  this  way:  The  1933  texts  react 
merely  to  the  situation.  Karl  Barth  once  put  it  in  an  illuminating  way — where 
one  is  reacting,  “it  is  inevitable  that  our  thesis  should  be  directed  at  the 
antithesis  which  we  have  to  reject  and  that  by  our  Yes  and  No  we  should  keep 
it  alive.”10  By  contrast,  the  Barmen  Declaration  of  1934  stands  in  the  service 
of  an  action , which  is  more  powerful  than  the  situation  in  which  it  is  being 
confessed,  and  thus  is  not  bound  to  it.  In  its  interaction,  it  can  point  to  a 
Word  that  places  the  entire  problematic  of  that  contemporary  situation 
within  its  boundaries.  This  is  a Word  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Church, 
over  against  earthly  powers,  to  sing  with  Luther,  “a  little  word  will  fell 
them.”11  Over  against  all  the  alleged  confessions  of  the  year  1933,  the 
Barmen  Declaration  was  in  fact  stepping  onto  new  territory,  and  the  dele- 
gates apparently  sensed  this  immediately,  for  directly  after  the  reading  of  the 
theses,  they  rose  from  their  seats  and  sang  the  chorale,  “All  praise  and  thanks 
to  God.”12  One  of  the  delegates  spoke  of  a “miracle  before  our  very  eyes.”'3 
This  reaction  was  picked  up  by  the  journalists  present,  who  one  day  later 
reported  on  the  event  in  the  Wuppertal  newspaper  with  the  headline,  “The 
German  Synod  of  Confession — An  Event  in  the  History  of  the  Church.”14 
With  the  adoption  of  this  text  as  a confession,  it  ceased  to  be  only  a document 
of  a theological  doctrine,  for  instance  of  a Barthian  dogmatic,  although  it  is 
true  that  Karl  Barth  as  its  primary  author  functions  importantly  as  its 
indispensable  commentator.  But  the  text  as  such  has  become  a confession  of  the 
Church  through  the  action  of  the  Barmen  Synod. 

10  K.Barth,  CD  I/z,  633. 

11  The  chorale  “Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,”  verse  3. 

12  In  the  chorale  “Nun  danket  alle  Gott,”  verse  3. 

13  Wochenblatt  ”Unter  dem  IVort,”  10.6.1934,  according  to  Gerhard  Niemoller,  ed.  Die 
erste  Bekenntnissynode  der  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Kirche.  Texte—Dokumente—Bekenntnisse, 
(Gottingen:Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht,  1959),  27 f. 

14  Barmer  Zeitung  and  Handelsblatt,  May  31,  1934. 
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A further  indication  that  the  Barmen  Declaration  was  not  bound  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  arose  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with  the 
so-called  confessions  of  the  year  1933,  all  of  which  have  disappeared,  this 
Declaration  has  been  received  and  incorporated  into  their  confessional  tra- 
ditions by  churches  all  over  the  world.  Even  more  compelling  is  the  way  that 
the  Barmen  Declaration  has  awakened  a new  joy  in  confession  and  been  one 
of  the  motivating  factors  for  the  generation  of  a rich  variety  of  confessions  on 
all  continents  as  Lukas  Vischer  has  documented  them.15  It  was  indeed  true 
that  the  Lutherans  found  it  difficult  to  acknowledge  the  Barmen  Declaration 
because  of  their  theory  that  the  composition  of  confessions  was  concluded  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Reformed  movement  has  maintained,  to  be  sure, 
that  new  confessions  can  always  be  written.  But  since  the  eighteenth  century 
there  has  been  virtually  no  movement  of  this  kind,  not  because  they  were  so 
delighted  with  the  older  confessions,  but  rather  because  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  confessions  in  general  as  repugnant.  And  now,  suddenly,  Re- 
formed, Lutheran,  and  United  Christians  were  confessing  again.  In  point  of 
fact,  their  confessing  was  by  no  means  only  the  claiming  of  a position  with 
regard  to  the  error  in  the  Protestant  Church  at  that  time.  Their  confessing 
was  also  a critical  engagement  with  the  history  of  this  church  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  intervening  loss  of  the  dimension  of  confession 
disclosed  deep  damage  done  to  their  understanding  of  the  gospel.  That 
damage  consisted  of  the  fact  that  the  God  of  the  gospel  was  no  longer  heard 
confronting  the  various  worldly  themes  that  were  dominating  theology.  This 
was  true  even  though  they  were  attempting  to  relate  a god  to  those  themes. 
They  could  not,  however,  do  so  because  the  god  they  acknowledged  to  be  the 
lord  over  these  themes  was,  in  fact,  another  god.  Barmen  uncovered  this 
deeper  damage  and  a conversion  ensued  in  response  to  it.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  1933  for  national-socialist  slogans  was  only  the 
symptom  of  an  older  error,  the  habituation  of  a fully  wrong  way  of  thinking. 
Without  rejecting  and  leaving  behind  that  way  of  thinking,  which  means, 
without  converting  and  transforming  itself  in  its  relationship  to  the  biblical 
God,  the  church  could  not  gain  any  profile  in  its  confrontations  with  the 
seductions  of  that  time.  By  submitting  to  that  conversion  and  making  that 
confession  in  Barmen,  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  encouraged  then 
the  ecumenical  church  to  confess.  To  be  sure,  these  new  confessions  of  the 
ecumenical  church  will  need  to  be  examined  and  asked  if  they  emerged  more 
on  the  path  of  the  German  texts  of  /9.J3  or  on  the  path  of  Barmen.  Are  they 


15  L.  Vischer,  ed.,  Re  fanned  Witness  Today:  A Collection  of  Confessions  and  Statements  of 
Faith  (Bern:  F.vangelische  Arbeitsstelle  Oekumene  Schweiz,  1982). 
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listening  with  one  ear  to  the  Word  of  God  and  with  the  other  to  historical 
situations  accepted  without  this  Word?  Or  are  they  listening  in  a specific 
situation  to  the  Word  of  God  alone? 

As  we  said,  the  Barmen  Declaration  is  not  simply  a Reformed  confession. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  true  that  the  two  Lutherans  with  whom  Barth  met  in 
Frankfurt  ten  days  before  the  Synod  to  prepare  a draft  of  the  theses  took  an 
afternoon  nap  while  he  wrote  the  theses  alone.  In  so  doing,  he  built  upon 
theses  that  he  had  written  immediately  before  that  for  the  confessing  fellow- 
ship in  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Bonn.  This  made  expressly  clear  that  the 
subsequent  confession  of  the  entire  German  Confessing  Church  originated 
in  a specific  local  congregation.  Those  are  blessed  times  when  something  that 
happens  in  a particular  congregation  becomes  a model  for  the  entire  church 
of  Christ!  This  was  the  very  text  that  Barth  re-worked  during  that  afternoon 
break  in  Frankfurt,  to  produce  the  initial  draft  of  the  Barmen  Declaration — 
with  the  result  that  he  would  later  humorously  describe  its  emergence  with 
the  words,  “The  Lutheran  Church  slept  and  the  Reformed  Church  remained 
awake.”16  To  put  it  more  exactly,  there  were  representatives  present  at  the 
Barmen  Synod  of  May  1934  from  the  Lutheran  and  United  Churches,  as  well 
as  Reformed  delegates  from  Linked  Churches.  The  Lutheran  delegate  Ritter 
stated,  “This  text  is  neither  confessionally  Lutheran  nor  confessionally  Re- 
formed, but  rather  here  the  voice  of  the  Confessing  Church  truly  sounds,  in 
that  we  acknowledge  each  other  together.”17  The  North  German  Reformed 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  would  later  try,  after  the  war,  to  conceal  that  fact 
that  it  was  not  officially  represented  at  Barmen.  It  concluded  that  there  was 
a tactical  advantage  for  it  to  join  in  a pact  with  the  German  Christian  group, 
which  was  protesting  against  the  Confessing  Church.  It  excused  itself  with 
the  truly  unreformed  argument  that  it  already  had  an  old  confession  and  thus 
did  not  need  a new  one.  Thus,  it  possessed  a confession,  but  it  did  not  actually 
confess  over  against  the  actual  challenge  of  that  time.  This  is  an  important 
point:  the  church  does  not  always  need  to  formulate  a new  confession  in 
order  to  be  able  to  confess  over  against  a concrete  challenge.  Its  obligation, 
however,  is  to  deal  with  its  new  or  its  old  confession  in  such  a way  that,  in 
whatever  situation  it  is  in,  it  confesses  its  Lord  before  the  people.  It  is  not  to 
tend  to  its  confession  like  an  old  banner  that  is  unfurled  occasionally  on 
holidays  and  normally  is  preserved  in  a museum.  That  would  be  no  more  than 
an  exercise  in  restoration.  It  must  live  with  its  confession,  think  with  it,  act 

16  E.  Busch,  Karl  Barth:  His  Life  from  Letters  and  Autobiographical  Texts  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress  Press,  1976),  245. 

'7  E.  Wolf,  Barmen.  Kirche  zwischen  Versuchung  und  Gnade  (Miinchen:  Christian  Kaiser 
Verlag  1957),  75. 
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with  it.  In  that  way  it  does  not  merely  live  off  of  the  former  Reformation,  but 
rather  lives  itself  in  the  Reformation.  Let  me  probe  this  further. 

I will  make  three  comments  on  this  point:  1)  Ernst  Wolf  made  a proper 
distinction  between  the  noun  “confession”  and  the  verb  “to  confess.”1  * The 
former  is  an  official  document,  whereas  the  latter  lives  in  that  it  happens.  The 
confession  is  a text  in  which  the  biblical  witness  is  summarized  and  focused 
upon  a particular  challenge.  It  is  formulated  by  a representative  group  in  the 
church  that  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  entire  church  of  Christ  and  whose 
Word  is  then  ecclesiastically  acknowledged.  Whereas  such  confessions  are 
formulated  relatively  seldom,  confessing  itself  is  a basic  way  of  defining  the 
daily  task  in  the  life  of  all  Christians.  The  statement  applies  to  all  them  that 
they  are  “to  confess  Jesus  before  men”  (Mt.  ro:32).  To  put  it  in  the  form  of 
a picture:  the  confessions  are  guideposts  on  the  pathway  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  people  of  God.  Certainly  they  also  have  the  duty  of  protecting  this  people, 
or  to  warn  them  about  errors  and  dead-ends.  Primarily,  their  positive  task  is 
to  keep  this  people  on  the  right  path  and  to  point  the  way  forward.  They  are 
not  the  destination  of  that  path,  but  they  are  anticipatory  signs  of  that 
destination,  helpful  and  necessary  signs  that  point  toward  that  destination. 
The  verbal  articulation  of  confessing  is,  so  to  speak,  the  process  by  which  all 
the  members  of  this  people,  both  individually  and  together,  walk  along  this 
path.  The  church’s  confession  does  not  replace  but  rather  encourages  its 
members’  confessing.  What  they  have  to  say  in  praxis  is  what  they  must  think 
about  constantly.  The  issue  is  to  do  this  in  the  direction  toward  which  the 
confession  points.  Traditionally,  Lutherans  emphasize  more  the  difference 
between  confession  and  confessing,  and  the  Reformed  more  the  connection 
of  both.  For  that  reason,  the  Reformed  are  more  open  to  the  formulation  of 
new  confessions  either  next  to  the  old  ones  or  even  replacing  them.  When, 
then,  at  Barmen  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed  confessed  together , then  one 
may  say  that  the  Lutherans  are  admonishing  the  Reformed  not  to  declare  the 
status  confessionis  too  quickly,  and  the  Reformed  are  admonishing  the  Luth- 
eran not  to  be  too  hesitant  in  recognizing  seriously  the  challenge  to  declare 
a status  confessionis.  I hat  there  is  no  serious  disagreement  in  this  matter  is 
disclosed  by  the  thoroughly  Reformed  definition  offered  by  the  Lutheran 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  the  confession  is  the  “decision  of  the  church  based  upon 
its  entire  doctrine,  to  take  up  the  struggle  at  a particular  place.”'9 


lK  E.  Wolf,  “Die  Bindung  an  das  Bekenntnis.  Bemerkungen  zu  Wesen  und  Funktion  des 
formulierten  Bekenntnisses,  IVort  and  Welt  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1968), 
3 2 3-3  S6- 

D.  Bonhoeffer,  “Zur  Frage  nach  der  Kirchengemeinschaft,”  in  Gesammelte  Schriften, 
E.  Bethge,  ed.  vol.  2,  (Miinchen:  Christian  Kaiser  Verlag,  1965),  227. 
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2)  A genuine  church  confession  cannot  be  had  without  certain  rejections. 
They  are  not  the  chief  concern  in  confessing.  Although  the  rejection  might 
be  the  major  motivation  for  a confession,  its  goodness  will  be  based  not  upon 
its  main  message  being  a No  to  something  wrong  but  rather  upon  its  Yes  to 
the  truth  of  the  divine  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  there  is  no  rejection 
specifically  stated  in  a confession,  it  would  be  poorly  understood  if  one  failed 
to  note  that  a certain  No  is  always  being  said,  if  only  implicitly,  that  is,  a No 
to  those  views  which  contradict  the  positive  statements  being  made.  The 
positive  statements  would  not  be  taken  seriously  if  one  did  not  see  that  they 
are  backed  up  by  the  serious  claim  that  certain  other  statements  are  excluded. 
The  decision  made  in  a confession  would  not  be  truly  perceived  if  one  failed 
to  see  that  it  also  entails  separations.  In  a remarkable  way,  this  aspect  comes 
out  in  the  Barmen  Declaration  from  three  different  perspectives.  First,  before 
the  text  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  Word  of  God  remains  in 
eternity,  all  those  “whom  it  concerns”  are  asked  “to  return  to  the  unity  of 
faith,  love  and  hope.”  This  assumes  that  those  who  dissent  from  the  confes- 
sion no  longer  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  have 
in  substance  departed  from  it.  This  assumption  is,  however,  not  a proposition 
of  its  own;  rather,  the  accent  lies  upon  the  intercessory  prayer  that  such 
people  should  return  to  the  community.  Further , there  is  a certain  statement 
of  rejection  attached  to  each  of  the  six  theses  of  the  Declaration.  One  should 
note  that  in  these  it  is  never  particular  persons  who  are  rejected;  it  says  six 
times,  “We  reject  the  false  doctrine.  . . .”  With  that,  the  false  doctrine  is 
separated  from  those  persons  who  espouse  it.  That  means  that  the  confessors 
of  these  theses  are  not  excluding  them  from  the  orthodox  in  the  church;  with 
their  false  doctrine  they  have  excluded  themselves  from  the  church.  In  that 
they  are  now  distinguished  from  their  false  teachings,  their  return  into  the 
church  of  Christ  is  made  possible.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  introduction  that  the  confessors  “have  been  given  a 
common  message,”  “in  a time  of  common  need  and  temptation.”  This  implies 
that  the  church’s  confession  is  also  a churchly  act  of  repentance.  In  this  act  not 
simply  others  inside  or  outside  the  church  are  called  to  repentance  and 
conversion,  but  rather  the  confessors  themselves  know  that  this  call  applies  to 
them.  At  this  point  one  sees  clearly  the  difference  between  this  confession 
and  fundamentalist  confessions  of  our  day  in  which  generally  the  accusing 
finger  is  pointed  at  others  and  not  at  one’s  own  breast.  By  contrast  with  them, 
it  must  he  said  that  only  the  truly  repentant  can  be  genuine  confessors,  just 
as  proper  confessors  can  only  speak  repentantly — and  precisely  in  this  way 
they  will  be  enabled  to  speak  courageously  and  uprightly. 
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3)  Confessing  also  means  binding , the  binding  of  the  church  and  of  its 
members — but  binding  to  what?  Not  initially  and  decisively  to  the  actual 
wording  of  a text  drafted  by  the  church,  but  rather  a binding  to  the  God  who 
is  confessed  in  this  text.  Confessing  means  a new  binding  of  the  church 
threatened  by  or  already  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  a binding  to  the  One  who 
gives  the  church  its  life  and  without  whom  it  would  cease  to  be  the  church. 
At  stake  is  a new  binding  of  the  church  to  the  one  God  “as  he  is  attested  for 
us  in  Holy  Scripture,”  as  it  is  put  in  the  first  Barmen  thesis.  This  proves  that 
the  church  in  its  confession  is  not  only  allegedly  but  is  in  fact  bound  to  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  confession  of  God  is  simultaneously  its  binding  to  the  biblical 
Word.  It  is  not  thereby  bound  to  any  number  of  individual  truths  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible  but  rather  it  is  a binding  to  the  one  authoritative  truth  proclaimed 
in  Scripture.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  2 Corinthians  9:13  of 
“your  obedience  in  confessing  the  gospel  of  Christ.”20  This  accords  with 
Barth’s  view  that  one  will  always  recognize  the  community’s  confession  in 
that  it  is  “the  voice  of  scholars  of  Holy  Scripture  who  have  not  to  recount 
something  of  their  own  . . . but  each  in  his  own  manner  and  speech  what  has 
been  communally  learnt  in  this  school.”21  For  that  reason  the  church’s 
confessions  do  not  stand  next  to,  certainly  never  above,  but  always  under 
Scripture,  so  that  every  confession  is  to  be  read  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  and 
not  Scripture  on  the  basis  of  a confession.  In  a time  of  great  arbitrariness  of 
human  views  and  interpretations  when  such  a Christian  confession  was 
doubtlessly  necessary,  the  Barmen  Declaration  makes  this  scriptural  subor- 
dination impressively  clear  by  beginning  each  of  the  six  theses  with  citations 
from  the  Bible.  These  citations  make  clear  how  indispensably  necessary  it  had 
become,  in  view  of  the  confusion  that  dominated  the  church  then,  to  say  fi-om 
which  sources  it  derived  its  decisions,  positions,  and  imperatives.  Therefore, 
these  citations  are  not  mere  introductions  to  the  “actual”  confession,  and  they 
are  not  mere  proof-texts  for  someone’s  opinion.  They  are  themselves  the 
community’s  confession.  One  may  assume  that  the  authoritative  rank  as- 
signed to  scripture,  signaled  in  this  fashion,  is  what  led  the  various  parties,  the 
Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  United,  to  make  this  first  common  confession  ever 
together.  The  so-called  Leuenberg  Fellowship  of  Churches,  linking  almost 
all  the  Protestant  churches  in  Europe,  is  rooted  with  good  reason  in  Barmen. 
The  Barmen  Declaration  not  only  made  visible  the  separation  from  a false 
church.  It  also  proved  at  the  same  time  to  be  a significant  bridge  connecting 
churches  that  had  long  been  separated.  That  is  its  ecumenical  significance.  It 


20  Author’s  translation. 

21  K.  Barth,  CD  III/4,  83. 
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demonstrates  that  where  the  church  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  in  a binding 
way,  this  results  in  new  bonds.  To  say,  finally,  with  words  from  the  Confession 
of  K)6"j  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  what  the  condition 
for  its  sending  into  the  world  and  into  time  is:  “Obedience  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  identifies  the  one  universal  church.  . . .”22 


22  L.  Vischer,  Refotyniertes  Zengnis,  159;  Book  of  Confessions,  9.03. 
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The  Frozen  Mammoth 

IMAGINE,  IF  YOU  WILL,  a team  of  palaeontologists  in  Siberia  uncovering 
a frozen  mammoth,  perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice.  They  are  faced  with 
a dilemma:  should  they  keep  it  frozen,  stuck  in  a time-warp  and  increasingly 
inaccessible?  Or  should  they  defrost  it,  bring  it  up  to  the  ambient  tempera- 
tures of  the  twenty-first  century  and  watch  it  succumb  slowly  to  the  inevitable 
processes  of  decay?  That  image  seems  to  me  quite  a good  one  for  the 
dilemmas  of  biblical  authority  that  face  us  as  teachers,  preachers,  and  readers 
of  the  Bible  today.  My  own  Anglican  communion  is  engulfed  at  the  moment 
in  a series  of  debates — over  women  bishops,  over  sexuality — that  threaten  to 
split  the  communion  (or  so  they  keep  telling  us).  Numerous  commentators 
have  pointed  out  that  the  underlying  issue  in  many  of  these  debates  is  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  We  seem  to  be  faced  with  a stark  choice  (often  made 
all  the  starker  by  the  polarities  of  polemic)  between  a conservative  ethic  that 
takes  the  biblical  text  at  face  value  as  the  truth  revealed  once  and  for  all  in  the 
past,  and  a more  liberal  ethic,  which  appears  to  undermine  (or  ignore)  the 
authoritative  status  of  the  Bible. 

Both  horns  of  this  bi-polar  dilemma,  it  seems  to  me,  treat  the  Bible  as 
something  like  that  frozen  mammoth,  as  a text  frozen  into  a time-warp  that 
has  to  be  protected  from  contact  with  the  ambient  temperatures  of  the 
twenty-first  century  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  “conservative”  option  seems  to  imply  that  God’s  revelation  is 
something  that  happened  in  the  past,  at  a particular  moment  in  time,  and  that 
the  written  expression  of  that  revelation — couched  in  the  language  and  ethos 
of  a particular  culture  in  the  past — has  to  be  accepted  as  normative  for  all 
time  and  all  cultures.  So  God’s  word  is  frozen  into  a particular  cultural 
stratum — logically,  even  into  a particular  language  (though  most  of  us  do  not 
go  down  that  route)  in  the  past.  But,  paradoxically,  the  “liberal”  approach  also 
has  the  effect  of  freezing  the  Bible  into  a historical  past.  Recognizing  the 
past-ness,  the  cultural  conditioning,  of  the  Biblical  text,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  liberal  argument:  it  allows  us  to  argue  that  Paul’s  views  on  women  leaders 
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in  the  church,  or  homosexuality  (or  whatever)  are  time-bound  expressions  of 
the  ethos  of  a particular  culture,  and  are  therefore  no  more  normative  for 
twenty-first  century  Christians  than  his  views  on  women’s  headgear.  But  this 
argument  equally  has  the  effect  of  freezing  the  Bible:  it  becomes  a “dead” 
text,  the  object  of  historical-critical  study,  a text  to  be  fenced  off  or  circum- 
vented with  care  in  the  construction  of  a contemporary  Christian  ethic. 

To  those  who  know  their  Bible,  of  course,  there  is  something  deeply  wrong 
here.  In  Scripture’s  own  language,  God’s  word  is  something  living,  not 
something  frozen: 

He  sends  forth  his  word  and  melts  them; 

He  blows  with  his  wind,  and  the  waters  flow  (Ps.147.18). 

Wind,  rain,  water,  breath:  all  the  biblical  images  are  of  a Word  that  is  both 
living  and  life-giving: 

For  as  the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down  and  . . . water  the  earth, 
making  it  bring  forth  and  sprout ...  so  shall  my  Word  be  that  goes 
forth  from  my  mouth.  It  shall  not  return  to  me  fruitless:  it  shall  succeed 
in  the  task  I gave  it  (Isaiah  55.10-11). 

Similarly  in  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  speaks  of  the  “seed,”  something  active 
and  growing  and  Paul  and  I Peter  speak  of  the  “pure  milk  of  the  word,” 
nourishing  and  growth-promoting.  Even  the  “sword”  of  Hebrews  4.12  is 
“living  and  active,  piercing  to  the  division  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and 
marrow,  and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart” — more  like 
a laser  beam  than  a steel  blade.1 

So  what’s  gone  wrong?  How  did  we  get  into  the  trap  of  treating  the  Bible 
as  a frozen  text?  And,  more  to  the  point,  how  can  we  get  out  of  it?  Can  we 
find  resources  in  the  Bible  itself  for  a biblical  approach  to  scriptural  authority 
that  avoids  the  dilemma  of  the  frozen  mammoth?  This  is,  I believe,  one  of  the 
most  vital  theological  tasks  facing  us  in  the  church  today,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  I believe  we  need  to  devote  quite  a bit  of  our  joint  time  and  attention. 
It  is  also  one  to  which  a significant  number  of  theologians  and  biblical 
scholars  are  devoting  themselves,  taking  a variety  of  different  approaches.2 

1 Seed:  Mark  4 and  parallels,  I Peter  1.23-25  (“living  and  active”).  Milk:  1 Corinthians 
3.2,  1 Peter  2.2.  Spirit:  2 Timothy  3.16  speaks  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  as  “God- 
breathed.”  The  importance  of  the  Spirit  in  interpreting  Scripture  underlines  much  of 
Paul’s  argument  in  1 Cor.  2.9-16,  2 Cor.  3 ,6ff.  “The  written  code  kills,  but  the  spirit  gives 
life.”  For  a different  (but  equally  lively)  metaphor,  cf.  2 Tim,  2.9,  “The  Word  of  God  is 
unfettered.” 

2 Two  recent  examples  that  I shall  cite  in  this  paper  are:  Stephen  E.  Fowl,  Engaging 
Scripture:  A Model  for  Theological  Interpretation  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1998)  and  Ellen  F.  Davis 
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What  I would  like  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  make  some  preliminary  steps 
towards  developing  a biblical  approach  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  by 
looking  at  how  the  Bible  itself  treats  Scripture,  taking  as  an  example  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  I believe  provides  a surprisingly  flexible  and  holistic 
approach  to  scriptural  authority. 

Scriptural  Authority  in  Acts 

The  role  of  Scripture  in  Acts  may  be  set  forth  as  a series  of  propositions. 
First,  Scripture  is  uniquely  and  pervasively  authoritative  for  Luke  and  his 
characters.3  Luke’s  Bible,  of  course,  is  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  he  knew 
in  Greek,  mostly  (though  as  we  shall  see  not  entirely)  in  the  version  we  know 
as  the  Septuagint.  This  body  of  texts  provides  his  conceptual  framework,  his 
authoritative  point  of  reference  at  every  level.  This  is  obvious  even  from  the 
most  cursory  reading  of  Acts.  A significant  proportion  of  the  text  consists  of 
explicit  quotations  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  relating  the  events  in  the 
unfolding  narrative  to  scriptural  prophecy.4  Key  verses  like  Isaiah  49.6 
function  as  signal  beacons  to  light  the  way  both  for  Luke’s  characters  and  for 
his  readers.5  Even  when  he  is  not  quoting  directly,  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Bible  makes  itself  felt  at  every  level  of  Luke’s  work,  from  the  minutiae  of  style 
and  vocabulary  to  the  grander  patterns  of  narrative  construction. 

Second,  like  all  the  New  Testament  writers,  Luke  reads  Scripture  as  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  a revelation  whose  meaning  is  not  exhausted  by  its 
original  context.  Luke  24.44  testifies  to  the  three-fold  canon  of  “the  law  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the  psalms.”  But  prophecy  (which  includes  both 
Moses  and  David)  provides  the  key  hermeneutical  principle  for  Luke.6  And 
the  prophets  are  “from  eternity”  (Luke  1.70,  Acts  3.21):  they  belong  to  their 
own  time,  but  their  words  have  a superabundant  significance  for  the  time  of 
eschatological  fulfilment  (3. 24). 7 


and  Richard  B.  Hays  eds.,  The  Art  of  Reading  Scripture  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 

2003). 

3 Note  I am  not  concerned  here  with  the  academic  debate  about  how  far  Luke  is 
reporting  the  actual  words  of  Peter,  James,  and  the  other  apostolic  preachers.  Acts  is  almost 
certainly  to  be  dated  within  the  first  century,  probably  round  about  the  80s,  and  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Luke  is  drawing  on  a deep-rooted  tradition  of  early  Christian 
exegesis  (see  the  commentators).  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  actually  goes  back  to 
the  first  apostolic  generation,  but  even  on  the  most  minimal  estimate,  Acts,  as  a late 
first-century  text,  provides  abundant  exemplars  of  first-century  Christian  exegesis. 

4 E.g.  Acts  1.16-20,  2.16-21,  25-28,  34-35,  4.25-26,  13.33-35,  41 *- 

5 Acts  13.47,  cf  I-^>  26.18,  Luke  2.32. 

6 David  as  prophet:  Acts  1.16-20,  2.25-31,  4.25,  13.34-37.  Moses  as  prophet:  Acts 
3.21-22;  7.37. 

7 Cf.  e.g.  the  interpretation  of  Psalm  16  at  Acts  2.25-31  and  1 3-35—37. 
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Third,  Luke  reads  Scripture  in  dialogue  with  what  God  is  doing  in  the 
present;  in  other  words,  God’s  revelatory  activity  is  not  confined  to  Scripture. 
The  key  phrase  of  Acts  2.16  expresses  this  fundamental  principle  perfectly: 
“This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel.”  Peter  starts  with  what 
is  happening  now  (“this”),  and  then  goes  back  into  Scripture  to  find  a 
correspondence  (“that”).  The  Scripture,  once  identified,  then  provides  a 
revelatory  framework  for  reaching  a better  understanding  of  the  present:  so 
the  Joel  quotation  in  Acts  2 tells  us  (a)  that  the  “last  days”  are  now,  (b)  that 
God  is  pouring  out  his  Spirit  on  all  humanity,  and  (c)  that  “the  promise  is  to 
you,  and  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off”  (2.39).  These  points  in 
turn  are  crucial  hermeneutical  keys  for  understanding  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive: the  message  of  Acts  is  that  we  are  living  in  the  age  of  the  Spirit.  The 
experience  of  the  Spirit  continues  both  to  drive  the  unfolding  pattern  of 
events  and  to  provide  the  hermeneutical  key  for  interpreting  them  through 
Spirit-inspired  visions,  tongues,  and  signs  and  wonders  which  function  as 
revelatory  events  in  their  own  right.  So  we  have  a dialectical  pattern:  God’s 
self-revelation  in  the  present  (“this”)  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  God’s 
self-revelation  in  the  past  (“that”  = Scripture),  which  then  provides  the 
framework  for  interpreting  where  God  is  leading  in  the  future  (“What  then 
shall  we  do?”). 

Fourth,  this  process  of  reading  Scripture  is  one  that  requires  guidance. 
Scripture  is  not  self-interpreting;  reading  is  a process,  a journey  that  requires 
an  expert  guide  along  the  way,  a bodegetes  (Acts  8.31).  In  Luke’s  hierarchy  of 
interpretation  the  Twelve  hold  a special  place,  privileged  by  their  forty  days’ 
study  in  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord  (Luke  24,  Acts  1).  But  it  is  heartening 
to  note  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  this  role  in  Acts.  It  is  Philip 
the  “deacon”  and  evangelist  who  guides  the  Ethiopian  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  Isaiah  53,  Paul  who  puts  the  Baptist’s  disciples  right,  and  Priscilla 
who  (with  her  husband)  plays  the  decisive  role  in  instructing  Apollos.8  And 
(as  becomes  clear  in  the  central  controversy  over  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  we  shall  analyse  in  the  next  section),  the  communal  experi- 
ence and  discernment  of  the  church  is  called  on,  meeting  in  solemn  conclave 
not  only  to  read  and  interpret  Scripture,  but  also  to  read  and  interpret  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit:  “It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  ns"  (Acts 
15.28).  “The  pattern  of  reading  scripture  found  in  Acts  and  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  very  specific  types  of 
ecclesial  contexts  in  which  that  reading  takes  place.  . . . [T]he  Spirit’s  activity 
is  no  more  self-interpreting  than  a passage  of  scripture  is.  Understanding  and 

K Acts  8.32ff.,  19. 1-7,  18.26. 
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interpreting  the  Spirit’s  movement  is  a matter  of  communal  debate  and 
discernment  over  time.  This  debate  and  discernment  is  often  shaped  both  by 
prior  interpretations  of  scripture  and  by  traditions  of  practice  and  belief.”9 
Hence,  fifthly,  we  should  not  assume  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
a straightforward  or  univocal  process.  Luke’s  reading  of  Scripture  is  inher- 
ently dialogical.  Unlike  Matthew,  he  very  rarely  uses  direct  authorial  inter- 
vention to  point  his  readers  to  the  scriptural  texts  they  need  to  understand 
what  is  going  on.10  Instead,  he  uses  his  characters  to  identify  the  relevant 
scriptures,  almost  always  in  dialogical,  often  polemical  situations.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  for  Luke  is  not  a closed,  predetermined  system  but  a 
process  of  exploration,  a road  show  in  which  exegesis  happens  literally  en 
route  to  Gaza  or  Emmaus,  and  the  characters  themselves  (and  thus  the 
readers)  have  to  discover  for  themselves,  slowly  and  sometimes  painfully, 
what  God  is  revealing.11  This  process  of  discovery  then  sparks  a process  of 
“remembering”  or  re-reading  earlier  events  in  the  light  of  the  progressive 
awakening  of  inspired  understanding.12  Luke  actualizes  this  process  of  dia- 
logical re-reading  of  Scripture  by  embedding  it  in  a series  of  type-scenes, 
dramatized  arguments  between  different  groups  inside  and  outside  the 
church,  predominantly  (as  I have  argued  elsewhere)  with  the  wider  commu- 
nity of  Diaspora  Judaism.  Far  and  away  the  most  prominent  dialogue  part- 
ners in  the  process  of  scriptural  interpretation  in  Acts  are  Jewish  audiences, 
from  Jerusalem  through  to  Rome — a fact  which  I believe  should  heighten  our 
awareness  that  Luke’s  invisible  dialogue  partners  are  fellow  Jewish  interpret- 
ers of  Scripture.13  The  existence  of  this  shadowy  “double  helix”  of  rival 
interpretations  becomes  clear  when  we  read  Acts  alongside  other  Jewish 
texts,  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Diaspora 
to  the  rabbinic  midrashim  of  a later  date,  all  visibly  circling  around  the  same 
issues,  teasing  meaning  out  of  the  same  scriptures,  but  coming  up  with  very' 
different  interpretations.'4 


9 Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  1 14. 

10  E.g.  Matthew  1.22-23,  2-I5>  ll- 

" Much  of  it  happening  literally  “on  the  way,”  en  route  to  Gaza  or  Emmaus:  Luke  24, 
Acts  8. 

12  On  “remembering,”  cf.  Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  100. 

13  For  a fuller  statement  of  this  position,  see  my  commentary'  on  Acts  in  the  Black's  NT 
Commentaries  series  (New  York:  Continuum,  forthcoming),  and  my  essay  “The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  an  Apologetic  Text,”  in  Mark  Edwards,  Martin  Goodman,  and  Simon  Price, 
eds.,  Apologetics  in  the  Roman  Empire:  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  (Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1999),  15-44. 

14  On  this  see  P.S.Alexander,  “The  ‘Parting  of  the  Ways’  from  the  Perspective  of 
Rabbinic  Judaism,”  in  J.D.G.  Dunn  ed.,  Jews  and  Christians:  The  Parting  of  the  Ways  A. D. 
70  to  745  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1992),  1-25.  The  “double  helix”  image  is  developed 
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Sixthly — and  following  on  from  this — we  should  note  how  Luke’s  ap- 
proach to  Scripture  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  cultural  praxis  of  his  day.  It  is 
clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  Luke’s  approach  to  exegesis  is  very 
different  from  ours.  But  the  exegetical  techniques  he  uses  are  deeply  embed- 
ded in  his  own  culture,  just  as  ours  are  embedded  in  our  own  post-Enlight- 
enment  world.  The  “This  is  that”  of  Acts  2.16,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
reflects  the  distinctive  pesber- style  of  exegesis  found  in  the  Qumran  scrolls, 
many  of  whose  writers  share  the  New  Testament  conviction  that  they  are 
living  in  the  “last  days.”  Also  characteristic  of  Qumran  and  other  contem- 
porary exegesis  are  the  minuscule  adaptations  which  make  the  biblical  quo- 
tation fit  its  desired  context.  The  Joel  quotation  of  Acts  2 is  a good  example 
of  this  phenomenon.  Similarly,  Richard  Bauckham  and  others  have  noted 
exegetical  techniques  like  gezera  sbewa  reminiscent  of  the  midrashic  tech- 
niques developed  and  codified  by  the  later  rabbis.15  Underlying  all  these 
specific  techniques  is  the  fundamental  process  that  Earle  Ellis  calls  “contem- 
porization,”  in  which  “older  writings  are  brought  into  the  present  by  the 
exposition  and  application  of  the  later  canonical  writers.”16  This  process 
continues  beyond  the  canon  in  such  categories  as  midrash,  targum,  and 
“Rewritten  Bible,”  Jewish  practices  which  are  in  turn  embedded  in  the 
cultural  praxis  of  the  Hellenistic  schools.17  “In  using  authoritative  scripture,” 
George  Brooke  says  in  his  study  of  Qumranic  exegesis,  “the  Jew  made  it 
relevant  through  the  application  of  certain  exegetical  principles.  . . .These 
. . . formed  the  basis  whereby  a Jew  talked  validly  of  and  with  the  scriptural 


further  in  Daniel  Boyarin,  Dying  for  God:  Martyrdom  and  the  Making  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1999). 

15  For  a comprehensive  but  well  focused  survey,  cf.  £.  Earle  Ellis,  The  Old  Testament  in 
Early  Christianity  (WUNT  54;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1991),  esp.  ch.  2.  See  further: 
J.A.Fitzmyer,  “The  Use  of  Explicit  Old  Testament  Quotations  in  Qumran  Literature  and 
in  the  New  Testament,”  NTS  7 (1960-61),  297-333,  rePr-  in  Fitzmyer,  The  Semitic 
Background  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdntans,  1997),  3-89;  B.  Lindars,  New 
Testament  Apologetic  (London:  SCM,  1961),  esp.  chs.  1 & 5;  George  J.  Brooke,  Exegesis  at 
Qumran  (JSOTSS  29;  Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1989);  Richard  Bauckham,  “James  and  the 
Jerusalem  Church,”  in  Richard  Bauckham,  ed.,  The  Book  of  Acts  in  its  First  Century  Setting 
4:  Palestinian  Setting  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995),  415-80,  esp.  452-62. 

16  Ellis,  Old  Testament  in  Early  Christianity , 66.  See  further  Ellen  F.  Davis,  “Critical 
Traditioning:  Seeking  an  Inner  Biblical  Hermeneutic,”  in  Davis  and  Hays,  The  An  of 
Reading  Scripture,  163-80. 

17  P.S.  Alexander,  “The  Bible  in  Qumran  and  Early  Judaism,”  in  A.D.H.  Mayes  ed.,  Text 
in  Context:  Essays  hy  Members  of  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2000),  35-62;  Loveday  Alexander,  “IPSE  DIXIT:  Citation  of  Authority 
in  Paul  and  in  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  Schools,”  in  Troels  Engberg-Pedersen  ed.,  Paul 
Beyond  the  Judaism-Hellenism  Divide  (Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2001),  103-27. 

,H  Brooke,  Exegesis  at  Qumran,  353. 
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And,  finally — and  crucially — for  New  Testament  exegetes,  the  fundamen- 
tal canon,  the  regula  or  carpenter’s  rule  against  which  all  scriptural  interpre- 
tation is  judged,  is  the  person  of  Christ  himself.  When  Philip  sets  out  to 
answer  the  Ethiopian’s  exegetical  puzzles  about  Isaiah  53,  it  is  Christ  who 
provides  the  clue:  “He  told  him  the  good  news  of  Jesus”  (Acts  8.35).  When 
Stephen  looks  back  over  Israel’s  history,  it  is  Jesus  who  provides  the  under- 
lying typology  for  the  story  of  the  Exodus  (Acts  7.35).  And  this  fundamental 
hermeneutical  principle  is  given  vivid,  dramatic  representation  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Gospel  and  the  opening  scene  of  Acts,  with  the  Risen  Lord 
instructing  his  disciples  in  “the  things  concerning  himself,”  helping  them 
slowly  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  actually  about  the  passion 
and  resurrection  of  the  Christ  (Luke  24.25-27,  44-47). 

The  Conversion  of  Cornelius 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I would  like  to  work  through  an  example  of 
Lucan  exegesis  to  show  how  these  principles  work  out  in  practice.  I have 
chosen  the  episode  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  taking  the  whole  story 
right  through  from  Acts  10  to  its  final  resolution  at  the  Apostolic  Council  in 
Acts  15,  as  a case  study  for  a biblical  approach  to  scriptural  authority.  The 
climax  of  this  episode  is  James’s  speech  at  Acts  15. 13-21;  and,  oddly  enough, 
this  is  actually  the  first  point  in  this  story  where  Scripture  is  explicitly  quoted. 
But  in  order  to  understand  its  impact,  we  have  to  understand  the  entire 
narrative  of  which  it  forms  a climax.  And  that  means  we  have  to  start  by 
exercising  our  rhetorical  and  narrative-critical  skills,  skills  developed  within 
our  own  critical  environment  (though  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  ancient 
critics),  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  care  and  artistry  with 
which  Luke  has  constructed  this  section  of  his  narrative.  I should  add  that  I 
am  not  concerned  at  this  stage  whether  the  Cornelius  episode  or  the  apostolic 
council  actually  happened  as  Luke  narrates  them.  If  they  did,  what  interests 
me  is  how  he  tells  the  story  to  bring  out  its  significance;  if  they  did  not,  they 
are  arguably  even  more  interesting  as  a guide  to  Luke’s  vision  of  how  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  used  to  help  the  church  make  momentous  decisions  in  a 
debate  that’s  tearing  it  apart.  Either  way,  what  I am  looking  for  is  a biblical 
approach  to  resolving  conflict  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

So  we  note  first  that  the  narrative  significance  of  the  Cornelius  episode  is 
underlined  by  Luke’s  use  of  the  rhetorical  device  of  repetition.  Like  the 
conversion  of  Saul,  Peter’s  vision  and  its  aftermath  are  narrated  not  once  hut 
three  times  within  Luke’s  narrative,  once  when  it  happens  (Acts  10.9-16), 
and  twice  in  reminiscence  and  development  by  the  characters  involved  (Acts 
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10.28,  1 1. 5-10).  Similarly,  Cornelius’s  vision  is  told  four  times:  once  by  the 
narrator  (10.1-8),  once  by  himself  (10.30-33),  (in  shorter  summaries)  by  his 
emissaries  (10.22),  and  by  Peter  himself  (11.13-14).  These  repetitions  are  not 
due  to  carelessness  or  accident,  but  are  the  result  of  narrative  decisions  by  the 
author;  the  story  did  not  have  to  be  told  this  way.  And  such  narrative 
decisions  have  to  be  accorded  their  full  rhetorical  weight.  In  biblical  narra- 
tive, redundant  detail  always  has  a functional  significance;  any  story  that  gets 
told  three  or  four  times  must  be  important  in  the  overall  argument  of  the 
book.19 

Secondly,  it  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  narrative  structure  of  Acts  that 
the  Cornelius  episode  forms  a narrative  climax  to  the  first  half  of  the  book, 
with  a clear  progression  in  the  apostolic  understanding  of  mission  working 
outwards  from  Jerusalem.20  Chapters  1-7  see  the  apostles  preaching  in 
Jerusalem;  chapter  8 sees  them  visiting  Samaria  in  order  to  confirm  Philip’s 
Samaritan  mission  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Up  to  this  point,  whatever 
Philip  may  have  been  doing,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  have  not  been 
involved  in  evangelizing  Gentiles.21  After  chapter  10  (and  it  is  significant  that 
Luke  holds  this  information  over  to  chapter  1 1),  we  go  back  to  those  believers 
who  were  “dispersed”  after  Stephen’s  death,  who  now  spontaneously  start 
preaching  to  Gentiles  (1 1.20-2 1).  This  apparently  happens  without  apostolic 
authority  though  Jerusalem  immediately  sends  down  Barnabas  to  see  what  is 
going  on  and  give  it  his  blessing  (11.22-24).  And  it 's  after  this  that  we  get 
Saul’s  first  “missionary  journey”  to  southern  Turkey,  and  the  dramatic  “turn 
to  the  Gentiles”  of  chapters  13-14.22  Thus  the  inclusio  of  ch.15,  in  which 
Peter  and  James  refer  back  to  Cornelius,  forms  a logical  progression  which 


19  R.D.  Witherup,  “Cornelius  Over  and  Over  and  Over  Again:  ‘Functional  Redundancy’ 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles”  (JSNT  49,  1993,  45-66);  cf.  also  Daniel  Marguerat,  The  First 
Christian  Historian  (SNTSMS  12  1;  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2003),  ch.  9 
“Saul’s  Conversion.” 

2°  “This  elaborately  narrated  unit  constitutes  the  climactic  moment  of  the  first  half  of 
Acts.”  Beverly  Gaventa,  Acts  (Abingdon  NT  Commentaries;  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
2003),  162. 

21  The  Ethiopian,  I think,  who  is  reading  an  Isaiah  scroll  (a  major  investment!)  on  his 
return  from  worshipping  at  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  should  probably  be  seen  as  a Jewish 
proselyte  rather  than  a Gentile — otherwise  ch.io  does  not  make  much  sense.  Cf.  L.T. 
Johnson,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Sacra  Pagina  5;  Collegeville:  Liturgical  Press,  1992),  159: 
“Whoever  the  ‘historical  Ethiopian’  might  have  been,  therefore,  Luke  clearly  wants  his 
readers  to  see  him  as  part  of  the  ‘ingathering  of  the  scattered  people  of  Israel.’”  But  even 
if  he  is  to  be  seen  as  some  kind  of  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  mission,  Luke  rather  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  suggest  that  no  news  of  his  conversion  and  baptism  would  have  got  back  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  8.39-40) — i.e.  Peter  would  not  have  known  about  it. 

22  Though  not,  let  us  note,  any  sign  of  a corresponding  “turn”  away  from  the  Jews:  cf. 
Richard  Bauckham,  “The  Restoration  of  Israel  in  Luke-Acts,”  in  James  M.  Scott,  ed., 
Restoration:  Old  Testament , Jewish  and  Christian  Perspectives  (JSJSupp  72;  Leiden:  Brill, 
2001),  484-85;  Marguerat,  First  Christian  Historian , 221-30. 
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allows  us  to  see  the  whole  narrative  as  a unified  episode,  culminating  in  the 
Apostolic  Council,  which  meets  in  chapter  15  to  resolve  the  question  about 
the  terms  on  which  Gentiles  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  church  (15. 1-2). 

The  whole  episode  thus  forms  the  narrative  center  of  Acts,  creating  a 
bridge  to  the  Pauline  mission,  which  will  dominate  the  second  half  of  the 
book.  But  note  that  the  theological  resolution  reached  at  this  center  point 
also  works  backward.  As  the  process  of  “remembering”  takes  hold,  the  whole 
story  starts  to  unravel  and  its  past  episodes  can  be  seen  in  a different  light. 
The  excitement  of  this  process  of  “reading  again  for  the  first  time”  is  hard  for 
us  to  recapture,  since  we  know  the  story  too  well,  but  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  on  a first  reading  of  Acts  there  are  no  clear  predictions  of  Gentile  mission 
before  ch.io,  only  hints,  which  can  now  be  reinterpreted  with  hindsight.  The 
famous  charge  to  witness  “to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  in  1.8  echoes  prophetic 
language  about  the  Diaspora:  a first  reading  could  quite  naturally  take  the 
whole  thing  to  refer  to  a messianic  witness  to  the  world-wide  Jewish  com- 
munity.23 Similarly,  the  “Table  of  the  Nations”  in  2.9-1 1,  taken  at  face  value, 
is  about  the  gathering  of  Diaspora  Jews  and  proselytes  in  Jerusalem — though 
we  may  see  it,  with  hindsight,  as  a foretaste  of  the  Gentile  mission.  The 
prophetic  promise  to  “all  those  whom  the  Lord  our  God  calls  to  him”  (Acts 
2.39)  recalls  Joel  2.32;  but  in  its  original  context,  the  passage  is  most  naturally 
taken  as  referring  to  the  remnant  of  Israel.24  In  fact  the  whole  tone  of  these 
opening  chapters  of  Acts  is  soaked  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  scattered  remnant  to  Jerusalem.25  Even 
the  prediction  to  Ananias  that  Saul  is  “to  bear  my  name  before  Gentiles  and 
kings”  (Acts  9.15)  is  more  obviously  about  witness  and  persecution  than 
about  mission;  the  mission  aspect  comes  out  much  more  clearly  in  Paul’s  own 
subsequent  re-tellings  of  the  story  (Acts  22.21,  26.16-18). 

T hirdly,  a close  reading  of  the  Cornelius  episode  shows  how  Luke  uses  his 
narrative  skills  to  put  the  whole  scene  in  slow-motion — another  indication  of 
its  narrative  significance.  It  is  worth  taking  the  time  to  read  carefully  through 
chapter  10  and  observe  how  much  redundant  detail  Luke  piles  into  this 
episode.  Note  the  vivid  scene-painting  details  Bible  storytellers  do  not  usu- 
ally give  us,  like  the  time  of  day,  Peter’s  feelings  of  hunger,  a meal  being 
prepared  below,  and  visitors  knocking  on  the  door  while  Peter  is  up  on  the 

23  As  will  become  clear  when  we  reach  the  secontl  half  of  Acts,  the  precise  inter-textual 
reference  of  1.8  is  Isaiah  49.6  (Bauckham,  “Restoration,”  475);  but  on  a first  reading  the 
phrase  could  just  as  well  evoke  “Restoration”  promises  such  as  Isaiah  48.22,  62. 1 1,  Jer.  28.8 

(LXX). 

24  “Those  who  are  afar  off’  is  an  echo  of  Isaiah  57.19,  which  gives  a more  universalistic 
scope  to  the  Joel  citation  (Lindars,  Apologetic,  38-39). 

25  (if.  Bauckham,  “Restoration,”  esp.  471-82. 
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roof.  Particularly  important  are  the  details  about  what  the  characters  were 
thinking  (a  form  of  psychological  realism  that  does  not  normally  form  part  of 
the  surface  texture  of  biblical  narrative)  and  who  they  were  with.26  The  whole 
issue  of  hospitality  is  placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  narrative  unfolds,  so  that 
we  are  not  really  surprised  when  it  turns  out  to  be  a matter  of  theological 
importance  at  Luken.3.27 

And,  finally,  the  narrative  structure  of  the  Cornelius  episode  is  highly 
unusual  in  having  a double  focus,  with  two  simultaneous  theatres  of  action. 
Almost  everything  else  in  Acts  is  narrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
missionaries.  Look  for  example  at  Acts  16,  where  we  hear  of  Paul’s  vision  of 
a “man  of  Macedonia,”  but  have  no  parallel  narrative  from  the  Macedonian 
side.  In  chapters  10  and  n,  however,  we  have  two  converging  viewpoints 
embedded  within  the  narrative:  Cornelius  the  righteous  Gentile,  and  Peter 
the  puzzled  apostle.  And  it  is  Cornelius,  the  outsider,  who  takes  first  place  in 
the  unfolding  narrative  (10. iff)-  This  double  focus  makes  it  impossible  to 
miss  the  point  that  (as  Peter  stresses  in  15.7),  it  is  God  who  is  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  whole  story.  God,  in  other  words,  is  just  as  active  “in  the 
world”  as  “in  the  church.”  Mission  in  this  episode  comes  across  as  a two-way 
process  of  transformation,  an  encounter  that  changes  the  missionary  as  much 
as  it  changes  the  “missionized.”  Peter’s  moment  of  realization  at  10.34  (“Now 
I see  that  God  shows  no  partiality”)  is  a key  moment  of  recognition  of  what 
God  is  up  to,  which  then  works  backwards  up  the  system  (like  a computer 
virus)  and  eventually  changes  perceptions  at  the  center,  in  Jerusalem  itself 
(15.14). 

So,  for  Luke,  the  whole  process  of  revelation  starts  with  the  need  to  pay 
attention  to  what  God  is  doing  in  the  present,  out  there  in  the  world.  God’s 
action  comes  first.  That  is  where  James’s  speech  starts  at  15.14:  “Simeon  has 
related  [lit.  ‘exegeted’]  how  first  of  all  God  visited  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of 
them  a people  for  his  name.”  And  it  reaches  closure  at  the  point  where  James 
identifies  the  scriptural  passage  that  harmonizes  with  this  primary  observa- 
tion: “And  with  this  the  words  of  the  prophets  agree”  (15. 15). 28  In  other 
words,  you  have  to  start  by  recognizing  “This,”  paying  attention  to  God’s 
revelatory  action,  before  you  look  for  the  “That”  of  Scripture  that  will  unlock 
its  significance  and  tie  it  into  the  broader  framework  of  revelation.  And  this 

26  E.g.  Acts  10.3,  6,  7,  9,  10,  17,  19.  On  the  economy  of  Biblical  narrative,  cf.  Mark  Allan 
Powell,  What  Is  Na/rative  Criticism?  (Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1990). 

27  Cf.  10.22-24,  28.  Beverly  Gaventa  speaks  of  “the  pervasive  thread  of  hospitality  that 
runs  throughout  this  narrative.”  Fro?//  Darkness  to  Light:  Aspects  of  Conversion  in  the  New 
Testament  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1986),  120. 

2K  Following  RSV,  and  contra  NRSV,  which  at  this  point  gives  a less  accurate  rendering 
of  the  Greek. 
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attentiveness  demands  a disciplined  process  of  listening  and  silence.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  both  of  these  are  built  into  the  narrative  of  chapter  15 
(15.12,  13;  cf.  1 1. 1 8).  In  fact  we  miss  the  whole  force  of  chapter  15  if  we  fail 
to  see  how  much  of  it  is  about  the  center  (James  and  the  Jerusalem  church) 
being  prepared  to  listen  to  the  margins,  slowly  and  cautiously  taking  on  board 
the  Word  that  God  is  speaking  “out  there,”  on  the  periphery.29 

But  before  we  get  to  that  point  in  the  story,  Peter  himself  has  to  go 
through  a painstaking  process  of  discovery  that  is  both  journey  and  dialogue. 
The  narrative  “freeze-frame”  of  the  opening  sequences  of  chapter  10  serves 
to  focus  attention  on  an  apostle  caught  in  a moment  of  aporia,  that  spiritual 
“stuckness”  which  is  “the  psychic  predecessor  of  all  real  understanding.”30 
Peter  is  caught  in  a classic  moment  of  discontinuity  and  dislocation,  pinned 
between  where  God  is  leading  now  and  what  God  has  always  said  in  the  past. 
In  the  words  of  James  Alison,  the  apostle  is  undergoing  a “stomach-churning 
process  of  disorientation,”  a “cultural  earthquake”  in  which  he  “finds  his 
world  being  deconstructed  in  what  must  have  been  a very  muddling  and 
painful  way  before  recognising  that  that  deconstruction  and  that  pain  was  a 
good  thing,  come  from  God,  and  not  a loss  of  face,  or  of  argument,  or  of 
principle.  He  is  at  his  most  authoritative  when  he  comes  to  be  able  to 
recognise  that.”31 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  most  of  us  to  recognise  the  full  force  of  what  is 
going  on  here,  because  we  start  (or  at  least  I imagine  most  of  us  do)  from 
Cornelius’s  side  of  the  story.  As  Protestant,  Gentile  Christians,  we  cannot 
really  see  what  Peter’s  problem  is;  we  just  want  him  to  get  on  with  it.  And  I 
suspect  that  we  make  it  easier  for  ourselves  to  do  that  by  identifying  Peter’s 
problem  as  “the  Law” — or  worse,  “the  Jewish  Law” — which  means  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  “us.”  But  Luke’s  dramatic  construction  will  not  let  us  get 
away  with  that.  By  giving  us  the  two  viewpoints  in  this  story,  and  especially 


2r;Justo  Gonzalez  offers  an  interesting  comment  on  this  passage  from  a Hispanic 
perspective:  “It  is  at  the  edges,  where  Christians  have  to  face  such  challenges  continuously, 
and  where  they  see  God’s  action  in  those  very  challenges,  that  the  great  awakenings  take 
place,  the  adventures  of  faith,  the  discoveries  of  heretofore  unsuspected  dimensions  of  the 
gospel.  . . .The  place  where  we  are,  at  this  apparent  edge,  is  where  God  is  doing  new 
things.  And  those  who  daily  see  the  new  things  that  God  is  doing  in  the  world  have  the 
obligation  toward  God  and  toward  the  rest  of  the  Church  to  go  back  to  the  old  centers, 
which  often  have  lost  much  of  their  vision,  taking  to  them  our  renewed  vision  of  what  God 
is  doing  today.”  Gonzalez,  Arts:  The  Gospel  of  the  Spirit  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  2001), 
179-80. 

30  “Stuckness  shouldn’t  be  avoided.  It’s  the  psychic  predecessor  of  all  real  understanding. 
An  egoless  acceptance  of  stuckness  is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  all  Quality,  in 
mechanical  work  as  in  other  endeavors.”  Robert  M.  Pirsig,  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle 
Maintenance  (New  York:  Morrow,  1974),  286. 

31  James  Alison,  on  being  liked  (London:  DLT  2003),  viii,  ix. 
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by  making  it  Peter  (rather  than  the  remote  and  unsympathetic  James)  who 
has  to  wrestle  with  the  problem,  he  invites  us  to  share  in  the  process  of  being 
disconcerted.  And  we  shall  perhaps  recognise  a little  better  the  impossible 
space  in  which  Peter  is  caught  if  we  see  that  it  is  not  “the  Law”  that  Peter  has 
a problem  with  so  much  as  the  Bible.  It  is  the  Bible,  God’s  revelatory  Word, 
that  tells  Peter  (and  has  told  him  all  his  adult  life)  that  certain  foods  are 
unclean;  it  is  the  Bible  that  tells  him  to  “make  distinctions  between  the  clean 
and  the  unclean.”32  And  that,  for  Peter  as  for  any  observant  Jew,  is  part  of  a 
package  that  tells  him  that  sharing  a meal  in  a Gentile  house  is  athemiton, 
sacrilegious,  deeply  abhorrent  to  his  religious  sensibilities  (10.28).  In  other 
words,  Peter’s  encounter  with  Cornelius  throws  into  question  his  whole 
religious  identity — and  that  is  intimately  bound  up  with  his  whole  under- 
standing of  Scripture.  So  what  is  he  to  make  of  this  voice  from  heaven,  telling 
him,  “What  God  has  cleansed,  you  must  not  call  unclean?”  Cleansed?  When? 
How?  Does  this  mean  God  has  changed  his  mind?  Has  God  been  leading  his 
people  up  the  garden  path?  What  is  going  on? 

By  showing  us  what  is  going  on  in  Peter’s  mind,  Luke  actively  invites  us 
into  an  empathetic  engagement  with  the  characters  in  his  story  and  encour- 
ages us  to  share  their  perplexities.  In  other  words,  he  invites  us  into  a 
dialogical  reading  of  Scripture.  One  way  to  recapture  the  urgent  and  painful 
tensions  of  this  moment  of  aporia  is  to  read  Luke’s  work  in  dialogue  with  his 
Jewish  conversation  partners,  before  and  since — with  rabbinic,  Hellenistic, 
and  Qumranic  exegetes.  Some  of  these  tensions  also  emerge  in  a different 
form  in  St.  Paul’s  wrestling  with  the  question  of  Israel’s  election  in  Romans 
9-1 1.  But  it  is  also  helpful,  I believe,  (if  only  as  an  exercise  in  imaginative 
empathy)  to  try  to  put  ourselves  in  Peter’s  position  and  imagine  for  a moment 
that  the  three  men  knocking  at  the  street  door  below  are  not  Gentiles  but 
others  whose  hospitality  we  might  find  it  more  disconcerting  to  accept — like 
people  of  a different  sexual  orientation  from  our  own.33 

Precisely  what  Peter’s  vision  means  theologically  is  only  revealed  slowly  in 
Acts,  as  Luke’s  characters  progressively  engage  in  the  dialectical  processes  of 
“remembering”  and  re-reading  their  earlier  experience:  “I  remembered  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he  said  . . (11.16).  Peter  himself,  when  he 

finds  himself  standing  in  Cornelius’s  front  parlor  with  an  expectant  crowd 

32  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  levitical  lawcode:  Leviticus  10.10.  On 
the  importance  of  discriminating  (“making  distinctions”)  in  the  narrative  of  Acts  10-15,  cf- 
Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  108-1 1 3;  Johnson,  Acts,  197. 

33  In  fact  1 Believe  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  gained  from  applying  the  insights  of  the 
Cornelius  story  to  current  debates  on  homosexuality.  For  a more  detailed  discussion,  see 
Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  119-26;  James  Alison,  on  being  liked,  vii-xii. 
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gathered  to  hear  “what  the  Lord  has  directed  you  to  say”  (10.33),  has  no  idea 
what  the  Word  of  God  will  be  in  this  impossible  situation.  You  can  almost 
hear  him  fumbling  for  words:  the  Greek  syntax  of  io.36ff.  is  laced  with 
asyndeta.  “The  Word,”  he  begins  ( ton  logon)-,  “is  that  what  you  want?  Well, 
there’s  only  one  Word  that  I know  God  has  given  me,  and  that’s  the  Word 
that  he  sent  to  the  children  of  Israel  when  he  sent  Jesus  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  peace.  Is  that  it?  But  that  was  a Word  for  the  Jewish  people:  what  relevance 
has  it  to  you?”34  In  fact  it  is  very  clear  from  io.36ff.  that  the  only  word  Peter 
has  to  say — to  Cornelius  or  anyone  else — is  his  testimony,  the  unadorned 
narrative  of  Jesus,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  whole  sermon.  But  this 
pre-programmed  testimony,  the  Jesus  story  that  Peter  thought  was  only  for 
Israel,  proves  to  be  the  key,  first  to  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  (10.44),  and 
subsequently  to  the  church’s  theological  reflection  on  the  whole  event 
(1 1. 1 5-1 7;  15.9,  1 1).  The  story  of  Jesus,  throughout  Luke’s  Gospel,  is  a story 
of  encounters  evoking  the  response  of  faith:  and  it  is  this  story  which  supplies 
the  hermeneutical  key  to  unlocking  everything  else,  the  canon  or  regnla  (the 
“rule,”  the  yard-stick)  by  which  every  other  form  of  revelation  is  to  be  read. 

That  brings  us,  finally,  to  James  and  his  Scripture  citation  in  1 5 . 1 3 ff . , 
where  Scripture  is  brought  in  as  the  culminating  point  in  a process  of 
progressive  revelation.  Quantities  of  exegetical  ink  have  been  split  over  this 
fascinating  passage,  so  I refer  you  to  the  commentaries  for  a full  discussion.35 
This  is  a classic  piece  of  early  Christian  exegesis  which  formally  resolves 
Peter’s  biblical  dilemma,  not  by  setting  out  to  disprove  all  the  biblical  texts 
which  speak  of  making  distinctions  between  Israel  and  the  nations  (which 
would  be  rather  hard  to  do),  but  by  finding  a single  text  which  demonstrates 
that  there  is  an  alternative  way  to  read  God’s  self-revelation  in  Scripture,  a 
way  that  is  both  liberating  and  inclusive.  As  with  other  ancient  exegetes,  this 
is  not  so  much  a process  of  starting  from  Scripture  and  applying  contempo- 
rary hermeneutical  “rules,”  as  of  starting  from  the  situation  and  using  the 
rules  to  find  a scriptural  passage  to  fit.36 


34  “For  the  first  time  what  had  seemed  to  be  an  intra-Jewish  story  is  being  told  to  people 
who,  as  they  hear  it,  are  interpreting  it  not  simply  as  an  intra-Jewish  story,  but  as  something 
of  significance  for  the  rest  of  humanity.”  “In  a very  short  space  of  time  in  Luke’s 
storytelling  we  have  gone  from  something  rather  like  ‘You  are  no  part  of  our  narrative’ 
through  ‘You  can  be  part  of  our  narrative,  but  only  on  our  terms,’  to  ‘Heavens,  we  are  part 
of  the  same  narrative,  which  isn’t  the  one  either  of  us  quite  thought  it  was  and  it  isn’t  on 
the  terms  set  by  either  of  us’”  (James  Alison,  on  being  liked , ix). 

35  See  also  the  discussion  in  Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  101-119;  Richard  Bauckham, 
“James  and  the  Jerusalem  Church,”  452-62. 

36  “What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  that  the  text  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative,  not  the 
narrative  by  the  Scripture.  As  Peter  had  come  to  a new  understanding  of  Jesus’  words 
because  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  so  here  the  Old  Testament  is  illuminated  and  interpreted 
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Scholars  have  long  noted  that  the  form  of  the  text  quoted  by  James  reflects 
not  the  Hebrew  of  Amos  9.11-12,  but  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
crucial  phrase  is  in  v.17,  where  the  Hebrew  has,  “in  order  that  they  may 
possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  all  the  nations  who  are  called  by  my 
Name,”  a vision  of  Israel’s  destiny  that  is  imperialistic  rather  than  inclusive. 
The  Septuagint,  however,  reads  oi  kataloipoi  ton  anthropon  (“the  rest  of 
humanity”)  in  place  of  “the  remnant  of  Edom”  (possibly  reflecting  a Hebrew 
word-play  Edom/Adam),  and  makes  this  the  subject  of  the  verb  instead  of  its 
object,  so  that  “the  rest  of  humanity”  and  “all  the  nations  who  are  called  by 
my  name”  become  the  “seekers”  ( ekzetesosin ) — though  it  is  left  to  Luke  (or 
James)  to  specify  that  the  object  of  the  verb  “seek”  is  “the  Lord.” 

I do  not  think  we  should  fudge  the  fact  that  this  is  a radical  rewriting  of  the 
Hebrew  which  (with  minimal  verbal  alteration)  completely  reverses  its  orig- 
inal authorial  meaning.  The  hermeneutical  flow  is  aided  by  a series  of 
apparently  minor  additions  (in  classic  pesher  fashion)  which  guide  the  reader 
to  draw  the  correct  hermeneutical  conclusion.  Whether  this  originates  with 
Luke,  or  with  James,  or  with  someone  in  between,  is  not  really  the  point  here. 
I certainly  do  not  believe  that  Luke  has  constructed  this  out  of  thin  air.  It  may 
well  reflect  the  early  Christian  testimonia-txzdifton,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  Amos  text  cited  at  verse  1 1 is  actually  best  paralleled  neither  in  the 
Masoretic  Hebrew  text  nor  in  the  Greek  Bible,  but  in  a text-type  that  occurs 
in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  4 QFlorilegium  and  in  the  Damascus  Document}1  But 
we  do  not  really  need  to  go  further  into  the  textual  history  of  this  passage  to 
make  the  point.  Deeply  embedded  in  the  exegetical  praxis  of  his  day,  Luke 
employs  the  exegetical  tools  of  his  own  culture  {testimonial  pesher,  midrash ) to 
read  this  passage  of  Scripture  in  such  a way  that  it  “reinforces  the  claim  that 
the  Gentiles  also  belong  to  God’s  name  and  that  God  has  always  intended  to 
bring  about  their  inclusion.”  Thus  “w.  16-18  interpret  all  three  speeches,  and 
indeed  everything  back  to  and  including  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  as 
consistent  with  God’s  plan.  Not  only  is  God  capable  of  making  himself  a 
‘people’  [ laos , the  word  Luke  generally  reserves  for  the  Chosen  People]  out  of 
Gentiles,  but  the  creation  of  a people  is  itself  part  of  the  divine  plan.”3* 
This  is  exegesis  used  precisely  (as  it  normally  is  in  the  ancient  world)  to 
“unfreeze”  the  revelatory  text,  to  make  it  fit  the  contemporary  revelation  of 
God  which  the  exegetes  see  in  their  own  rhetorical  situation — the  contem- 


by  the  narrative  of  God’s  activity  in  the  present.”  Luke  Johnson,  Scripture  and  Discernment 
(Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1996),  105;  cited  in  Fowl,  Engaging  Scripture,  114. 

37  Brooke,  Exegesis  at  Qumran,  1 14. 

Gaventa,  Acts,  220. 
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porization  of  God’s  ancient  word  and  work,”  carried  out  by  “the  rewriting  of 
ancient  accounts.”39  As  we  have  seen,  this  mode  of  exegesis  is  not  about 
finding  a text  and  applying  some  theoretical  rules  to  see  what  comes  out,  but 
the  opposite.  When  James  says,  “The  words  of  the  prophets  agree  with  this” 
(15.15,  contra  NRSV),  he  is  making  “the  bold  move  of  looking  for  scriptural 
language  with  which  to  express  the  church’s  experience  of  God’s  action.”40 
So  Barnabas  Lindars:  “Early  Christian  exegesis  starts  with  the  church’s 
present  experience — of  forgiveness,  acceptance  with  God,  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  the  joy  of  table-fellowship  with  the  living  Lord.  . . . Such  experience  is 
the  truth  about  the  messianic  age.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  that  the  escha- 
tological age  has  dawned,  resulting  from  faith  in  the  risen  Lord,  controls  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  But  the  facts  themselves  master  the  theory  and 
transform  it.”41 


The  Living  Word 

Where  does  that  leave  biblical  interpretation  today?  Luke’s  model  of 
biblical  interpretation  is  only  one  of  the  New  Testament  patterns  (though  in 
fact  I do  not  think  we  shall  find  it  significantly  different  from,  say,  Paul’s).  My 
point  is  that  if  we  are  looking  for  biblical  approaches  to  scriptural  authority 
we  have  to  look  at  the  Bible’s  own  treatment  of  Scripture  and  that,  I submit, 
is  a model  that  treats  the  Bible  not  as  a text  frozen  in  time  but  as  the  word  of 
the  Living  God.  If  you  ask,  should  we  just  go  back  to  these  pre-critical, 
pre-modern  methods  of  exegesis,  I would  say  “No.”  We  cannot  go  back,  we 
cannot  simply  un-know  all  the  critical  knowledge  that  has  accumulated  over 
the  centuries.  Just  as  Luke  used  the  exegetical  practices  of  his  day,  we  have  to 
use  those  of  our  own  time.  That  means  that  we  cannot  ignore  either  the 
results  of  historical  criticism  or  the  reception  history  of  our  texts.  Any  reading 
of  Acts  today  must  be,  among  other  things,  a post-holocaust  reading.  What 
we  need,  I believe,  is  a theology  of  Scripture  that  is  fully  incarnational,  and 
an  incarnational  theology  that  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  growing 
awareness  of  our  embeddedness  in  our  own  culture  and  of  Scripture’s  em- 
beddedness in  the  cultural  practices  of  its  writers  and  first  readers. 

What  precisely  this  might  mean  for  our  own  exegetical  praxis  is  a question 
too  long  to  embark  on  here.42  What  Luke  has  to  teach  us,  I would  suggest, 
as  an  essential  first  step  on  the  way  to  developing  a workable  theology  of 

39  Earle  Ellis,  Old  Testament  in  Early  Christianity , 66. 

40  Gaventa,  Acts,  218. 

41  Lindars,  NT  Apologetic,  283. 

42  The  essays  in  Davis  and  Hays,  The  Art  of  Reading  Scripture,  provide  some  thought- 
provoking  suggestions. 
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Scripture  for  today’s  church,  is  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  atten- 
tiveness in  reading  Scripture:  of  attentiveness  to  the  revelatory  action  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Word  and  in  the  world;  of  attentiveness  to  our  dialogue  partners 
in  the  dialectical  processes  of  revelation,  inside  the  church  and  out;  and  of 
attentiveness  to  the  story  of  Jesus,  with  its  disconcerting  habit  of  subverting 
all  our  moral  certainties.  And  if  all  this  seems  alarmingly  open-ended,  I can 
only  say  that  I believe  that  this  is  the  journey  we  are  called  to  by  the  God 
whose  word  is  not  frozen  but  “living  and  active.”  I would  like  to  close  with 
a quotation  from  Donald  Juel  (who  died  exactly  a year  before  the  delivery  of 
this  lecture),  cited  in  Beverley  Gaventa’s  moving  tribute: 

Living  with  the  Scriptures  is  more  like  sailing  than  like  building  a 
cathedral.  We  don’t  have  control  over  the  elements — just  enough  to 
navigate  in  the  face  of  surprising  shifts  of  wind  and  changed  water 
conditions.  Some  would  perhaps  hope  for  more  stability,  but  for  sailors, 
bedrock  is  where  sunken  ships  lie.43 


43  Beverley  R.Gaventa,  “Donald  Harrisville  Juel:  A Tribute,”  in  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  24  (2003):  350.  Cited  from  D.H.Juel,  “Your  Word  is  Truth:  Some  Reflections  on 
a Hard  Saying,”  The  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  17  (1996):  27. 
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“What  We  Hold  in  Common  with  Other  Protestants.  The  Faith  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.” PFRreFORAI:  The  Essential  Presbyterian  (2003):  21-25. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“God,  Gods.”  In  The  Westminster  Theological  Wordbook  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Donald  E.  Gowan. 

Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2003.  164-181. 

“Lord.”  In  The  Westminster  Theological  Wordbook  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Donald  E.  Gowan.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  2003,  302-306. 


Book  Review 


Living  and  Active:  Scripture  in  the  Economy  of  Salvation,  by  Telford  Work.  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  XXIV  No.  2 (2003):  286-288. 


Bruce  L.  McCormack 


Chapters  in  Books 

“The  End  of  Reformed  Theology?  The  Voice  of  Karl  Barth  in  the  Doctrinal  Chaos  of  the 
Present”,  Wallace  Alston,  Jr.  and  Michael  Welker,  eds.,  Reformed  Theology:  Identity  and 
Ecumenicity  (Grand  Rapids  and  Cambridge:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  2003):  46-64. 

“Karl  Barth”  in  Adrian  Hastings,  Alistair  Mason  and  Hugh  Pyper,  eds.,  Key  Thinkers  in 
Christianity  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2003),  152-62.  A reprint  of  the  essay  in  The 
Oxford  Companion  to  Christian  Thought. 
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Editor  of  Journal 

North  American  Editor  of  the  Zeitscbrift  fur  dialektiscbe  Theologie 

Elsie  Anne  McKee 

Dictionary  Article 

“Catharina  (nee  Schiitz)  Zell.”  In  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  biographic  alsacienne,  Za  a Zi.  Ed. 
Jean-Pierre  Kintz  for  Federation  des  Societes  d’Histoire  et  d’Archeologie  d’Alsace.  2003.  vol. 
4i.  4358-4359- 

Chapter  in  a Book 

“Reformed  Worship  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.”  In  Christian  Worship  in  Reformed  Churches  Past 
and  Present , ed.  Lukas  Vischer.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  2003,  3-31. 

Obituary 

“Professor  Dr.  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr.  (1918-2003).”  Zwingliana  3 (2003):  177-8. 

Sermon 

“Seven  Thousand  and  Counting.”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  24  (2003):  308-12. 

Kathleen  E.  McVey 


Article 

“Images  ofjoy  in  Ephrem’s  Elymns  on  Paradise:  Returning  to  the  Womb  and  the  Breast  "Journal 
of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Syriac  Studies  3 (2003):  59-77. 


Bruce  M.  Metzger 


Books 

The  Holy  Bible,  New  Revised  Standard  Version,  (Anglicized  Text,  Cross-Reference  Edition)  con- 
sultant editor  with  J.  Barton.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2003. 

The  New  Testament,  Its  Background,  Growth,  and  Content.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2003. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Foreword.”  In  The  Bible  as  Book;  The  Transmission  of  the  Greek  Text,  ed.  Scot  McKendrick  and 
Orlaith  A.  O’Sullivan.  London:  The  British  Library,  2003,  x-xii. 

“Foreword,”  In  New  Testament  Greek  Manuscripts;  Variant  Readings  Arranged  in  Horizontal  Lines 
against  Codex  Vaticanus,  / Corinthians,  ed.  Reuben  J.  Swanson.  Wheaton:  Tyndale  House 
Publishers,  2003,  xi-xii. 


Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Chapter  in  a Book 

“The  Communion  of  the  Triune  God:  Towards  a Trinitarian  Ecclesiology  in  Reformed 
Perspective.”  In  Reformed  Theology:  Identity  and  Ecumenicity,  ed.  Wallace  M.  Alston  |r.  and 
Michael  Welker.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003,  140-154. 
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Gordon  S.  Mikoski 

Chapter  in  a Book 

“H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and  Fowler’s  Evolution  as  a Theologian.”  In  Developing  a Public  Faith:  New 
Directions  in  Practical  Theology,  ed.  R.R.  Osmer  and  F.L.  Schweitzer.  St.  Louis:  Chalice  Press, 
2003,  101-1 16. 

Article 

“Something  Old,  Something  New,  Something  Borrowed,  Something  Blue:  Theological  Edu- 
cation for  a New  Day.”  Intersection:  The  Occasional  Essay  of  the  Center  for  Spiritual  Life  at  Eckerd 
College  i (2003):  2-9. 

Book  Review 

The  Trinity  in  German  Thought,  by  Samuel  M.  Powell,  The  Anglican  Theological  Review  85  (2003): 
210-2 1 1. 


Patrick  D.  Miller 


Article 

“Preaching  the  Old  Testament  at  Easter,”  Journal  for  Preachers  26  (Easter  2003):  3-9. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“The  Story  of  the  First  Commandment:  The  Book  of  Joshua,”  Covenant  as  Context:  Essays  in 
Honour  of  E.W.  Nicholson.  Edited  by  Robin  Salters  and  A.  D.  H.  Mayes  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2003),  311-24. 

“Man  and  Woman:  Toward  a Theological  Anthropology,”  Reading  from  Right  to  Left:  Essays  on 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Honour  of  David  J.  A.  Clines,  Edited  by  J.  Cheryl  Exum  and  H.  G.  M. 
Williamson  (JSOT  Supplement  Series  373;  New  York:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  2003), 
320-328. 

Sermon 

“We  are  the  Lord’s,”  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  24  (2003):  1 90-1 93. 


Samuel  H.  Moffett 


Chapter  in  a Book 

“The  Life  and  Work  of  this  Godly  Man.”  In  Ch'anguijok  Mokhwei  Sinhak  [A  Theology  of  Creative 
Pastoral  Ministry ],  Somang  Academy  faculty.  (Seoul,  Korea;  Kyemongmoonhwasa,  2003), 
39-4K 


James  H.  Moorhead 


Book  Review 

Robert  E.  Brown,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Bible,  in  Journal  of  Presbyterian  Histoiy  81  (Fall  2003): 
211-12. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  History 
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Dennis  T.  Olson 


Chapters  in  Books 

“How  Does  Deuteronomy  Do  Theology?  Literary  Juxtaposition  and  Paradox  in  the  New  Moab 
Covenant  in  Deuteronomy  29-32.”  In  A God  So  Near , Essays  on  Old  Testatnent  Theology  in  Honor 
of  Patrick  D.  Miller,  eds.  Brent  Strawn  and  Nancy  Bowen.  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  2003. 
201-213. 

“Numbers,  Introduction  and  Notes.”  In  The  New  Interpreter's  Study  Bible , ed.  Walter  Harrelson. 
(Nashville,  Abingdon,  2003),  189-240. 


Article 

“The  Family  God  Writ  Large:  A Response  to  Erhard  Gerstenberger’s  Theologies  in  the  Old 
Testatnent ,”  Horizons  in  Biblical  Theology  25  (2003):  88-94. 

Dictionaiy  Article 

“Numbers,  Book  of.”  In  Dictionaiy  of  the  Old  Testament:  Pentateuch,  eds.,  T.  Desmond  Alexander 
and  David  W.  Baker.  (Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press,  2003),  611-618. 

Book  Review 

Deuteronomy,  Abingdon  Old  Testament  Commentaries,  by  Walter  Brueggemann.  Journal  of 
Hebrew  Scriptures  4 (2003)  [journal  on-line;  available  from  http://www.arts.ualberta.ca/IHS/ 
reviews/reviewoy 3.htm  (accessed  June  18,  2004). 


Peter  J.  Paris 


Chapter  in  a Book 

“The  Theology'  and  Ethics  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.:  Contributions  to  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice,”  in  Brian  Gerrish,  ed.,  Reformed  Theology  for  the  Third  Christian  Millennium:  The  2001 
Sprunt  Lectures,  (Louisville:  Westminister/John  Knox,  2003),  27-43. 


Luis  N.  Rivera- Pagan 


Articles 

“A  Prophetic  Challenge  to  the  Church:  The  Last  Word  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casax.”  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  24  (2003):  216-240. 

“Una  Biblia  para  el  pueblo  espanol.  ” Signos  de  Vida  28  ( 2003):  40-41. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Freedom  and  Servitude:  Indigenous  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  the  Caribbean.”  In 
General  Histoiy  of  the  Caribbean.  Volume  I:  Autochthonous  Societies,  edited  byjalil  Sued-Badillo. 
(London:  UNESCO  Publishing  and  Macmillan  Publishers,  2003),  316-362. 

“Violence  of  the  Conquistadores  and  Prophetic  Indignation.”  In  Must  Christianity  Be  Violent ? 
Reflections  on  Histoiy,  Practice,  and  Theology , edited  by  Kenneth  R.  Chase  and  Alan  Jacobs. 
Grand  Rapids,  MA:  Brazos  Press,  2003),  37-49,  239-243. 

“Racionalidad  teologica  y cultura  cristiana:  una  alternativa  latinoamericana.”  In  Por  un  tuundo 
otro:  altemativas  al  mercado  global,  edited  by  George  V.  Pixley.  (Quito,  Ecuador:  Latin  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Churches,  2003),  61-84. 

“Racionalidade  teologica  e cultura  crista:  uma  alternativa  latino-americana.”  In  Por  um  mundo 
diferente:  altemativas  para  0 mercado  global,  George  V.  Pixley,  ed.  (Petropolis,  Brasil:  Editora 
Vozes,  2003),  51-69. 
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J.  J.  M.  Roberts 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Prophets  and  Kings:  A New  Look  at  the  Royal  Persecution  of  Prophets  against  Its  Near  Eastern 
Background.”  In  A God  So  Near:  Essays  on  Old  Testament  Theology  in  Honor  of  Patrick  D.  Miller, 
ed.  B.  A.  Strawn  and  N.  Bowen.  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  2003,  341-354. 

“Solomon’s  Jerusalem  and  the  Zion  Tradition.”  In  Jerusalem  in  Bible  and  Archaeology:  The  First 
Temple  Period,  ed.  A.  G.  Vaughn  and  A.  E.  Killebrew.  SBL  Symposium  Series  18.  Atlanta: 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  2003,  163-170. 

“Egypt,  Assyria,  Isaiah,  and  the  Ashdod  Affair:  An  Alternative  Proposal.”  In  Jerusaletn  in  Bible  and 
Archaeology:  The  First  Temple  Period,  ed.  A.  G.  Vaughn  and  A.  E.  Killebrew.  SBL  Symposium 
Series  18.  Atlanta:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  2003,  265-283. 


Paul  E.  Rorem 


Articles 

“Augustine  and  Luther  for  and  against  Contemporary  ‘Spirituality,’”  Currents  in  Theology  and 
Mission  30  (2003):  96-104. 

“The  Company  of  Medieval  Women  Theologians,”  Theology  Today  60  (2003):  82-93. 

“Christ  as  Cornerstone,  Worm,  and  Phoenix  in  Eriugena’s  Commentary  on  Dionysius,”  Diony- 
sius ii  (2003):  183-96. 


Book  (edited) 

Living  by  Faith,  Justification  and  Sanctification  by  Oswald  Bayer.  Paul  Rorem,  ed.  Lutheran 
Quarterly  Books.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003. 

Editor  of  Journal 

Lutheran  Quarterly 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 


Book 

Just  Wives ? Stories  of  Power  and  Survival  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Today.  Louisville:  Westminster 
John  Knox,  2003. 


Chapter  in  a Book 

“Naomi’s  Cry:  Reflections  on  Ruth  1 :20-2 1 .”  In  A God  So  Near:  Essays  on  Old  Testament  Theology 
in  Honor  of  Patrick  D.  Miller,  ed.  B.  A.  Strawn  and  N.  R.  Bowen.  (Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns, 
2003),  129-43. 


Choon-Leong  Seow 


Book 

Daniel.  Westminster  Bible  Companion.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox,  2003. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“West  Semitic  Sources.”  Pp.  201-218  in  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  Writings 
from  the  Ancient  World  12.  Edited  by  Peter  Machinist.  Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  2003. 
“From  Mountain  to  Mountain:  The  Reign  of  God  in  Daniel  2.”  Pp.  355-74  in  A God  So  Near: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Patrick  D.  Miller.  Edited  by  Brent  A.  Strawn  and  Nancy  Bowen.  Winona 
Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  2002. 
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Max  L.  Stackhouse 


Articles 

“Civil  Society,  the  State,  and  Religion  in  Contemporary  America,”  Bulletin  of  Segaquin  Univer- 
sity: General  Research  Institute  (Tokyo,  Japan),  Vol.  26,  2002  (appeared,  2003):  65-84. 

“Kuyper  in  de  States”  (An  Interview  with  Clifford  Anderson  and  Jonathan  Zondag),  Woord  b 
Dienst  (Amsterdam),  Issue  52  (June  7,  2003):  8-9. 

“Edwards  for  Us,”  Christian  Century  (October  4,  2003):  32-33. 

“Spheres  of  Management:  Social,  Ethical  and  Theological  Reflections,”  Theology  Today  60/3 
(October  2003):  370-383. 

Review  of  Growing  Up  Protestant : Parents , Children  and  Mainline  Churches  by  Margaret  Lamberts 
Bendroth  in  Family  Ministry  17/ 1 (Spring,  2003):  92-93. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Religion  and  Ethnicity:  A Public  Theological  Overview  in  a Global  Era,”  Faith  and  Ethnicity ; 
Studies  in  Reformed  Theology,  Vol.  2,  ed.  Eddy  A.  J.  G.  Van  der  Borght,  et  al.  (Zoetermeer,  the 
Netherlands:  Uitgeverij  Meinema,  2003),  179-197. 

“Economics,”  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Religion , ed.,  J.  Wentzel  Van  Huyssteen,  et  al.  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Reference  USA,  2003),  244-247. 

“Sources  and  Prospects  for  Human  Rights  Ideas:  A Christian  Perspective,”  The  Idea  of  Human 
Rights:  Traditions  and  Presence,  ed.  Jindrich  Halama  (Prague:  Charles  University  Protestant 
Theological  Faculty,  2003),  183-200. 


J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen 


Article 

“Fallen  Angels  or  Rising  Beasts?  Theological  Perspectives  on  Human  Uniqueness.”  Theology  and 
Science  2/1  (2003):  161-178 


Books  ( authored  or  edited): 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Religion  (J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen:  Editor  in  Chief)  New  York: 
Macmillan  Reference  USA,  2003. 


J.  Ross  Wagner 


Book 

Heralds  of  the  Good  News:  Paul  and  Isaiah  in  Concert  in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans.  New  York:  Brill, 
2003. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Old  Greek  Psalter:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Albert  Pietersma,  edited  by  Robert  J.  V.  Hiebert,  Claude 
E.  Cox,  and  Peter  J.  Gentry.  Review  of  Biblical  Literature,  2003  www.bookreviews.org/pdf/ 
1492_788.pdf  (accessed  June  18,  2004). 

Reading  Israel  in  Romans:  Legitimacy  and  Plausibility  of  Divergent  Interpretations,  edited  by  Christina 
Grenholm  and  Daniel  Patte.  Theology  Today  59  (2003)  660. 

Paul,  Judaism,  and  Judgment  According  to  Deeds,  by  Kent  L.  Yinger.  Theology  Today  59  (2003):  665. 


Charles  C.  West 


Book 

Storm  Front:  Fhe  Good  News  of  God  (coauthor  with  James  Brownson,  Inagrace  Dietterich  and 
Barry  Harvey;  foreword  by  George  I lunsberger).  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003. 
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Editor  of  Journal 

Religion  in  Eastern  Europe  (Associate  Editor). 


David  Willis 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Calvinism.”  In  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Religion , ed.  J.  Wenzel  V.  van  Huyssteen.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Reference  U.S.A.,  2003.  Vol.  1.  p.  89. 

“Christianity,  Reformed,  Issues  in  Science  and  Religion.”  In  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Religion, 
ed.  J.  Wenzel  V.  van  Huyssteen.  New  York:  Macmillan  Reference  U.S.A.,  2003,  vol.  1, 
136-139. 

Richard  Fox  Young 

Chapter  in  a Book 

“Receding  from  Antiquity:  Hindu  Responses  to  Science  and  Christianity  on  the  Margins  of 
Empire,  1800-1850.”  In  Christians  and  Missionaries  in  India:  Cross-Cultural  Communication  since 
1500,  with  Special  Reference  to  Caste,  Conversion,  and  Colonialism,  ed.  Robert  Eric  Frykenberg. 
(Grand  Rapids  and  Cambridge:  Eerdmans;  London:  RoutledgeCurzon,  2003),  183-222. 

Article 

“Seeking  India’s  Christ-Bearing  Word:  Some  Reflections  - Historical,  Indological,  and  Theo- 
logical - on  the  Quest  for  a ‘Christian’  Vedanta.”  International  Journal  of  Frontier  Missions  19/3 
(2002):  19-29. 

Book  Reviews 

Missionsberichte  aus  Indien  im  18.  JahrhundeiT.  Ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  europdische  Geistesgeschichte 
und  ihr  wissenschaftlicher  Quellenwert  fiir  die  Indienkunde,  ed.  Michael  Bergunder.  Dharma 
Deepika  no.  1 (2003):  96-97. 

Authentic  Chinese  Christianity:  Preludes  to  Its  Development,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  eds. 
Wei-ying  Ku  and  Koen  De  Ridder.  International  Bulletin  of  Mission aiy  Research  27  (2003):  44. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Charlesworth,  James  H.  The  Pesharim  and  Qumran  History:  Chaos  or  Consen- 
sus? With  appendixes  by  Lidija  Novakovic.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  2002. 
Pp.  171.  $28.00 

This  handy  volume  contains  a comprehensive  and  judicious  overview  of 
the  scholarly  enquiry  into  a vexing  problem,  namely  the  extent  to  which 
reliable  information  on  the  history  of  the  Qumran  community  can  be  elicited 
first  and  foremost  from  the  Pesharim , and  to  some  measure  also  from  other 
commentaries  and  related  documents  found  in  the  Qumran  Caves.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  literary  and  ideonic  character  of  “Qumran  Hermeneutics,”  in 
which  the  author  ponders  the  question  whether  the  Pesharim  are  history 
camouflaged  as  hermeneutics  or  vice  versa , culminates  in  the  definition  of  the 
Pesharim  as  fulfillment  hermeneutics.  The  ancient  writers  of  these  works 
focus  on  divine  promises  and  predictions  in  the  books  of  biblical  prophets 
“affirming  that  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  history  of  their  own 
special  Community.”  It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  ad  hoc  extrapolations 
are  exclusively  applied  to  prophetic  books  and  Psalms,  never  to  biblical 
historiographies  that  are  that  easily  submitted  to  such  a “fulfillment” 
interpretation. 

Charlesworth  then  presents  a synopsis  of  Qumran  history  in  which  he 
brings  findings  from  five  archaeological  phases  of  the  Qumran  settlement 
during  four  periods  to  bear  upon  conclusions  arising  from  the  analysis  of  the 
literary  sources.  In  this  context,  he  probes  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the 
main  dramatis  personae  referred  to  in  the  documents:  the  Righteous  Teacher  and 
his  antagonist  the  Wicked  Priest  and  the  Man  of  Lies  possibly  “the  epithet  for 
a man  who  stayed  behind  in  Jerusalem.  . .when  the  Righteous  Teacher  led 
others  into  the  wilderness.”  Charlesworth  correctly  stresses  that  “it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  all  of  the  numerous  cryptograms,”  such  as  “House  of 
Judah,”  “Ephraim,”  “Manasseh,”  “House  of  Absalom,”  and  “House  of  Pe- 
leg.”  However,  the  definition  of  these  epithets  as  “cryptograms,”  viz.  as 
intentional  obscurations,  may  be  questioned.  It  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  fully  understood  by  the  initiated  readers  of  the  documents,  the  members 
of  the  “Community.” 

Reflecting  on  whether  Qumran  was  a “Monastery,”  Charlesworth  jus- 
tifiably rejects  the  hypothesis  that  Qumran  was  a patrician  villa  or  a villa 
rustica.  He  fully  endorses  its  identification  as  the  settlement  of  a “com- 
munity of  celibate  priests.”  Here  a caveat  should  be  sounded.  Neither  the 
Pesharim  nor  related  documents  contain  a trace  of  abnegation  of  family 
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life.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  “Foundation  Documents,”  such  as  the  Damas- 
cus Document  deal  with  family  laws,  even  going  beyond  biblical  injunc- 
tions, and  in  the  “Rule  of  the  Congregation”  the  participation  of  women 
and  children  in  the  “general  assembly”  is  approvingly  foreseen  for  the 
messianic  “Age  of  Fullfillment.”  Qumran  is  better  described  as  a perma- 
nent settlement  with  a periodically  changing  population  of  males  who 
abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  for  the  duration  of  their  stay  (of  ten 
years?)  in  preparation  for  the  future  holy  war  of  the  Sons  of  Light  against 
the  Sons  of  Darkness.  This  is  their  interpretation  of  the  prophet’s  com- 
mand: “Prepare  a road  for  YFIWH  through  the  wilderness  clear  a highway 
across  the  desert  for  our  God.”  The  Pesber  Habakkuk  likewise  reports  that 
the  Wicked  Priest  pursued  the  Righteous  Teacher  to  his  self-imposed  exile, 
viz.  to  Qumran,  to  force  him  and  his  followers  to  desecrate  the  “Day  of 
Atonement,”  the  holiest  day  in  the  cultic  year,  which  they  intended  to 
observe  in  accord  with  their  non-conformist  calendar.  The  text  does  not 
speak  of  the  Teacher’s  “living  in  exile  in  the  wilderness,”  but  pertains  to 
one  specific  episode  in  his  protracted  struggle  with  the  “Wicked  Priest.” 
Fie  may  also  have  come  of  priestly  stock.  However,  this  epithet  does  not 
evidence  that  he  “probably  had  officiated  in  the  Temple  cult,  and  may 
have  served  there  as  high  priest.”  Rather,  it  would  seem  that  the  Cove- 
nanters conceived  of  him  in  the  likeness  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  or  the  biblical 
prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Sechariah,  all  whom  are  of  priestly  lin- 
eage, but  none  officiated  in  the  cultic  domain. 

Addressing  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Pesharim,  Charlesworth  carefully 
concludes  that  not  all  are  autographs,  but  that  “all  were  written  during  the 
uninterrupted  occupancy  of  Qumran  during  Phases  I and  II,”  and  that 
virtually  all  were  composed  between  ca.  ioo  and  ca.  40  or  3 1 BCE.  A detailed 
analysis  of  historical  data  and  allusions  extant  in  the  Pesharim  results  in  the 
conclusion  that  they  “can  be  recovered  and  understood  only  within  a balance 
of  delicate  possibilities  and  probabilities.” 

A most  extensive  array  of  footnotes  and  indexes  ranging  far  beyond  the 
author’s  immediate  concern  with  the  Pesharim  and  Qumran  History,  round  out 
the  masterly  discussion  presented  and  enhance  the  exceeding  value  of  the 
book.  All  in  all  it  can  be  said  that  one  could  not  ask  for  a better  informed, 
up-to-date,  more  lucidly  argued  and  judiciously  balanced  evaluation  of  the 
importance  of  the  Pesharim  for  gauging  Qumran  History,  and  of  their  place  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  and  early  Christian  biblical  exegesis. 

Shemaryahu  Talmon 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
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David  Willis.  Notes  on  the  Holiness  of  God.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp. 
179.  $20.00. 

Gallup  Polls  regularly  remind  us  that  overwhelming  numbers  of  Americans 
believe  in  God.  But  just  what  do  Americans  mean  by  the  word  God?  Which 
God  do  they  believe  in,  and  what  difference  does  this  God  make  for  life? 
David  Willis,  professor  emeritus  of  systematic  theology  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  written  a splendid  set  of  reflections  on  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God.  Willis  focuses  particularly  on  the  meaning  of  God’s  holi- 
ness. Drawing  from  the  riches  of  Reformed  theological  traditions  (for  Willis, 
always  informed  by  the  wider  Christian  tradition,  including  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy), Willis  argues  that  God’s  holiness  is  not  to  be  sought  in  transcendent 
or  ecstatic  human  experiences  that  remove  us  from  this  world,  but  in  God’s 
self-disclosure  in  this  wrorld,  specifically  in  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
continuing  presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  linking  God’s  holiness  and  God’s  love,  Willis  works  along  lines  that 
Karl  Barth  helped  to  establish  and  that  have  been  pursued  more  recently  by 
such  thinkers  as  John  Webster  and  Colin  Gunton.  Holiness  and  other 
attributes  of  God  cannot  be  rightly  understood  in  abstraction  from  the 
trinitarian  activity  of  the  God  to  whom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
w itness.  Holiness  is  not  an  attribute  of  divinity  in  general  that  Christians  then 
apply  to  their  God;  rather,  God  teaches  us  the  character  of  holiness  as  God 
invites  us  into  life  in  Christ.  Willis  is  especially  helpful  in  emphasizing  that 
the  holy  God  calls  a holy  people  into  existence.  To  know  the  holy  God  is  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  a community  w hose  members  care  for  each  other  by 
rightly  using  and  sharing  the  goods  of  life,  both  spiritual  and  material. 

Willis  makes  contributions  at  two  points  that  further  define  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  holiness  that  God  pours  out  in  love  for  God’s  people.  First, 
Willis  skillfully  explores  the  contours  of  a Reformed  aesthetics.  He  notes  that 
Reformed  treatments  of  the  second  commandment  (no  graven  images)  ask  us 
to  strip  away  anything  in  Christian  worship  or  life  that  would  distract  us  from 
God’s  holy  purposes.  We  must  allow  the  simple,  pure  beauty  of  God  to  come 
into  focus.  To  know  the  holy  God  is  to  grow  in  a capacity  for  wonder  and 
adoration,  and  therefore  in  a capacity  for  praising  God  for  the  goodness  that 
God  lavishes  upon  us  and  that  surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  Here,  again,  Willis 
notes  implications  for  social  life.  A holy  people  will  work  for  a political  order 
in  which  even  the  exercise  of  power  can  become  a thing  of  beauty  that 
cultivates  the  space  in  which  people  can  delight  in  life. 

Second,  Willis  examines  the  shape  of  a Reformed  eschatology.  A principal 
characteristic  of  a holy  people  is  hope.  Here  Willis  offers  a moving  exposition 
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of  Reformed  treatments  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Sabbath  keeping  can- 
not be  reduced  to  a matter  of  getting  enough  rest — whether  the  physical  and 
emotional  leisure  that  frantically  busy  people  desperately  seek  in  modern 
societies  that  ask  for  ever-greater  production  and  consumption,  or  the  spir- 
itual rest  that  the  church  claims  to  offer.  Rather,  Sabbath,  when  rightly 
understood,  moves  Christians  to  a holy  restlessness.  We  are  bothered  by  the 
gap  between  the  way  things  are  and  the  way  God  intends  them  to  be.  God’s 
holiness  again  has  social  implications;  it  drives  us  to  the  work  of  justice,  which 
is  sustained  by  the  divine  promises  that  the  church  receives  again  and  again 
in  prayer,  Word,  and  sacrament. 

Willis’  concern  for  stewardship  of  words  and  beauty  of  expression  is 
reflected  in  his  own  writing.  His  notes  on  holiness  encourage  pastors  and 
church  leaders  to  speak  more  faithfully  to  God  and  of  God.  In  this  sense, 
Willis’  book  is  ultimately  commentary  on  Reformed  understandings  of 
the  third  commandment — do  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God  in 
vain. 

John  P.  Burgess 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

Daniel  J.  Theron.  Hear  Our  Prayers  and  Hymns  0 Lord , We  Pray.  Blooming- 
ton, IN:  ist  Books  Library,  2001.  Pp.  184.  $24.95. 

Theron  is  a distinguished  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
who  served  on  the  Bible  faculty  at  Princeton  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  and 
then  had  a successful  career  in  the  investment  business.  He  continues  to 
write  and  serve  the  church  in  his  retirement.  By  most  counts,  Hear  Our 
Prayers  is  an  unusual  book.  It  is  published  by  an  obscure  press  and  looks 
like  it  was  typewritten  rather  than  typeset.  The  book  contains  a curious 
assortment  of  prayers,  benedictions,  lyrics,  simple  drawings,  favorite 
stores,  and  a collection  of  messages  from  one  of  the  author’s  former 
teachers.  In  a word,  it  is  an  intensely  personal  book  and  that  is  its  great 
strength  and  weakness.  Theron  believes  in  prayer  and  invites  readers  to  a 
life  of  prayer.  “Inspiration  of  prayer  rests  on  the  awesome  assumption  that 
God  as  Spirit  dwells  in  us.  So,  in  a sense.  . . prayer  is  also  directed  to  the 
suppliant.”  Written  prayers  can,  but  need  not,  quench  the  Spirit.  In  this 
regard,  prayers  are  no  different  than  sermons  and  Theron  has  equally 
stern  words  for  a lazy  preacher  or  a lazy  “pray-er.”  He  offers  his  prayers 
as  beginning  points,  prompts,  models,  and  crutches  to  individuals  who 
need  or  want  to  pray,  whether  alone,  in  worship,  or  other  public  settings. 

In  his  February  prayers,  Theron  gives  thanks  for  the  four  chaplains  on 
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the  S.  S.  Dorchester  who,  in  1942,  gave  their  life  preservers  to  others  and 
prayed  together,  arm  in  arm,  as  the  ship  went  down.  The  heart  of  the  book 
is  a collection  of  prayers  that  Theron  prayed  as  a chaplain  for  Civitas,  an 
international,  non-sectarian,  service  organization.  As  such,  many  of  the 
prayers  are  non-sectarian,  i.e.,  non-Christological.  The  prayers  concern 
themselves  with  work  and  play,  war  and  peace,  prosperity  and  want,  and 
birth,  illness,  and  death.  Many  of  Theron’s  prayers  deal  with  the  cycles  of 
life.  He  is  clearly  sensitive  to  the  rhythms  of  the  land  and  seasons  of 
growth,  harvest,  and  rest.  His  prayers  show  a gratitude  for  scientific  and 
medical  discoveries  that  prolong  our  lives  or  make  them  easier  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  mindful  of  the  hardships  and  suffering  of  those  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  these  wonders.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
appreciation  for  a strong  work  ethic,  gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  living  in 
a free  country,  and  a desire  to  extend  those  benefits  to  others.  There  are 
a few  prayers  specifically  for  the  seasons  of  the  church  year,  but  most  are 
designed  to  follow  the  seasons  of  the  calendar  year — including  the  regular 
American  holidays. 

Following  his  own  prayers,  the  author  includes  a number  of  prayers  by 
George  Murray  Pellissier,  his  former  teacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Hear  Our  Prayers  also  contains  a number 
of  sketches  of  animals,  natural  scenes,  farmland,  and  people  important  to  the 
author.  These  things  all  point  to  the  idiosyncratic  character  of  the  book, 
which  may  not  appeal  to  some  readers.  More  important  than  his  collection 
however,  is  the  idea  of  a minister  gathering  together  an  assortment  of 
materials — stories,  artwork,  inspiring  words  of  others,  and  so  forth — as  aids 
to  prayer.  There  is  much  to  learn  from  T heron  on  this  point.  The  book’s 
note  about  the  author  says  that  he  is  always  writing.  Theron  should  be 
persuaded  to  make  his  memoirs  his  next  project. 

Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Stephanie  Paulsell.  Honoring  the  Body:  Meditations  on  a Christian  Practice.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey  Bass,  2002.  Pp.197.  $x4-95 

This  is  a sorely  needed  book  on  a theology  of  the  body  that  celebrates 
God’s  gift  to  us  as  affirmed  by  God’s  own  incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
idea  of  “honoring  the  body,”  though  rooted  in  the  biblical  and  theological 
history  of  the  church,  has  also  been  negated  by  a Gnosticism  that  has  never 
entirely  left  Christianity.  T here  is  a certain  romanticism  that  permeates  this 
hook  which  some  might  find  cloying  but  others  as  an  ideal  of  how  the  body 
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should  be  cherished.  Paulsell  draws  on  a lot  of  first  person  stories  and 
personal  experiences  that  in  a good  feminist  tradition  enrich  her  narrative. 
Fortunately  Paulsell  eschews  an  individualistic  approach  to  bodily  health  and 
embraces  the  Christian  notion  of  the  communal  responsibility  for  healthy 
bodies. 

This  book  is  definitely  for  the  average  reader  and  not  an  academic 
treatise  or  seminary  text.  However,  people  of  faith  will  all  find  this  a good 
reminder  of  the  stewardship  of  the  body  as  a central  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  content  is  drawn  from  everyday  experience  and  sacramentalizes 
all  that  makes  up  being  and  caring  for  the  body.  The  contents  of  the  book 
are  organized  in  nine  chapters  beginning  with  the  vulnerability  and 
mystery  of  the  body,  then  the  bathing,  clothing,  and  nourishing  of  the 
body  and  a very  interesting  chapter  on  table  life  (a  lost  art  in  the  fast  food, 
multi-committed  family!).  The  chapter  on  exercise  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  exerting  and  resting  the  body  rather  than  being  an  ode  to 
fitness.  The  concluding  section  deals  with  the  sexual  and  suffering  side  of 
our  physicality  and  the  challenges  inherent  in  relating  to  both. 

Paulsell  makes  an  interesting  distinction  between  being  a body  and 
having  a body;  which  one  we  emphasize  may  depend  on  the  state  of  our 
health.  In  reflecting  on  the  violation  of  bodies  she  writes,  “tenderness  and 
cruelty  can  occupy  the  same  space  in  the  world.  All  it  takes  is  two  bodies.” 
The  book  traces  other  tensions  between  sacredness  and  vulnerability.  The 
chapter  on  bathing  is  a fascinating  discourse  on  the  cleansing  and  sooth- 
ing properties  of  water  as  well  as  the  rituals  which  surround  washing  as 
holy  acts  to  prepare  us  for  God’s  presence,  such  as  baptism.  Clothing  is  set 
in  the  context  of  clothing  others  as  well  as  what  our  clothes  reflect  about 
who  we  are.  Eating  is  described  in  terms  of  the  memories  and  pleasures  it 
evokes  as  well  as  our  heritage  and  experience.  It  can  also  be  a bane  or  a 
blessing  depending  on  how  we  use  food.  Food,  of  course,  also  takes  on 
religious  dimensions,  such  as  eating  kosher.  So  food  is  holy  as  well  as 
healthy.  Sexuality,  in  the  chapter  “Honoring  the  Sexual  Body,”  is  em- 
braced sometimes  as  sexual  abstinence  which  for  medieval  women  could 
mean  a freer  life  in  the  convent  over  and  against  early  marriage,  constant 
childbearing  or  abusive,  authoritarian  men.  Sex  is  to  be  enjoyed  and 
celebrated.  In  conclusion,  this  is  a gentle  book  that  draws  you  in  to  a 
different  physical  world  where  the  body  becomes  the  vehicle  for  experi- 
encing the  spiritual  in  all  areas  of  life. 


Abigail  Rian  Evans 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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George  M.  Marsden.  Jonathan  Edwards:  A Life.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  2003.  xxii  + 615  p.  $35.00. 

The  tricentennial  of  the  birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  2003  was  a banner 
year  for  publications  about  America’s  greatest  religious  thinker.  In  the  years 
leading  to  2003,  perhaps  no  book  has  been  as  much  anticipated  and  then  as 
widely  heralded  as  George  M.  Marsden’s  Jonathan  Edwards:  A Life.  There 
have  been  many  other  lives  of  Edwards  over  the  centuries — from  the  hagio- 
graphic  to  the  hateful  to  the  idiosyncratic — and  Marsden’s  Life  is  a welcome 
respite  from  all  of  them.  Edwards  finally  has  a biographer  who  is  sympathetic 
and  critical  and  who  has  had  full  access  to  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  the 
twenty-two  volumes  of  the  Yale  edition  to  date,  and  the  vast  Edwards 
scholarship  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Marsden  acknowledged  his  debts  in  a 
revealing  way  when  he  dedicated  the  book  “To  a generation  of  Edwards 
scholars  who  made  this  work  possible.”  In  this  regard,  Marsden’s  Life  is  the 
capstone  of  a half-century  of  scholarship,  roughly  parallel  to  the  Yale  edition 
of  the  works  of  Edwards.  Perry  Miller’s  1949  Jonathan  Edwards  shouted  to 
scholars,  “Do  something  with  this  man!”  and  the  response  grew  from  a trickle 
to  a torrent  of  dissertations,  articles,  and  books.  Unless  the  reader  is  versed 
in  the  complexities  of  the  legacy  of  Edwards — where  scholars  clashed  over 
the  “true”  Edwards  and  were  often  forced  to  speculate  about  the  contents  of 
his  unpublished  corpus— they  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  normal  feel  of 
Marsden’s  Life.  This  may  be  the  book’s  greatest  contribution.  It  brings 
together  the  insights  of  many  to  tell  the  familiar  stories  of  Edwards’  life  with 
the  kind  of  context  and  detail  that  readers  of  biographies  take  for  granted.  To 
fill  out  the  familiar  accounts,  Marsden  leaned  heavily  on  Edwards’  letters 
collected  in  volume  sixteen  in  the  Yale  edition,  (Letters  and  Personal  Writings , 
edited  by  George  S.  Claghorne),  the  historical  studies  of  Edwards  family  by 
Kenneth  P.  Minkema,  (editor  of  Sermons  and  Discourses , 2725-/729  and 
Executive  Editor  of  the  Yale  edition),  and  the  Diary  of  Esther  Edwards  Bwt, 
written  by  Edwards’  daughter.  There  is  almost  no  evidence  that  Mardsen 
drew  on  unpublished  manuscript  material  other  than  Edwards’  own. 

Jonathan  Edwards:  A Life  is  not  an  intellectual  biography  as  much  as  it 
places  the  life  of  an  intellectual  in  an  historical  and  cultural  setting.  Marsden 
gives  us  a good  account  of  an  Edwards  who  was  part  of  an  elite  extended 
family  in  a British  culture  where  hierarchy  was  not  a dirty  word.  His  father 
was  not  his  peer,  but  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  his  life,  not  unlike 
Leopold  and  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  In  Marsden’s  Life,  we  see  an 
Edwards  who  was  well  aware  of  his  intellectual  abilities  and  who  knew  that 
his  writings  commanded  wide  attention  in  an  international  Reformed  move- 
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ment.  Edwards  was  keenly  interested  in  political  affairs,  near  and  far,  and  not 
simply  because  of  their  possible  millennial  implications.  After  all,  he  lived  in 
the  arena  of  conflict  between  three  civilizations — the  English,  the  Indian,  and 
the  French.  In  the  midst  of  political  uncertainty,  awakenings,  and  huge 
personal  successes  and  failures,  Edwards  was  driven,  self-critical,  and  brittle. 
In  Marsden’s  words,  “He  had  no  middle  gears.”  Although  Edwards  is  well 
known  for  his  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical  work,  all  of  which 
continue  to  generate  constructive  studies,  Marsden  shows  how  he  may 
eventually  be  best  known  for  his  work  as  an  exegete.  Virtually  every  reader  of 
The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  would  profit  from  reading  Marsden’s  Life.  It 
is  a “good  read,”  as  biographies  go,  but  more  than  that,  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  his  legacy  still  loom  large  in  North  American  and  British  Christianity  and 
increasingly  beyond  those  worlds.  Recent  studies  have  shown  the  extent  of 
Edwards’  influence  abroad  and  there  is  growing  evidence  that  Edwards  can 
be  viewed  as  the  father  of  the  modern  mission  movement.  Edwards’  brand  of 
Christianity  still  influences  thousands  of  pastors,  elders,  and  individuals  who 
read  him  for  insight  and  edification.  Finally,  since  Edwards  was  associated 
with  the  College  of  New  Jersey  for  over  half  of  his  life,  this  book  has  a local 
interest  value  to  readers  associated  with  Princeton.  Every  generation  has  had 
its  “life  of  Edwards,”  so  Marsden’s  Life  will  not  be  the  last  life,  but  it  is  the  life 
for  our  time. 

Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Frank  Jehle.  Ever  Against  the  Stream:  The  Politics  of  Karl  Barth , 1906-1968. 
Translated  by  Richard  and  Martha  Burnett.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002. 
Pp.  vi  + 1 17. 

Ever  Against  the  Stream  is  a book  about  Barth’s  political  life  and  not  a 
systemic  account  of  politics  derived  from  his  dogmatics.  The  author,  a 
Chaplain  and  Lecturer  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  St.  Gallen  in 
Switzerland,  contends  that  careful  study  of  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics  and  the 
“almost  inestimable  amount  of  pamphlets  and  brochures  in  which  he  often 
took  positions  regarding  issues  of  the  day”  would  show  that  Barth  related  “to 
his  day  and  time  [theologically  and  politically]  by  contradicting  it.”  This  is  the 
basis  for  Jehle’s  provocative  and,  with  what  will  be  to  some,  a puzzling  or 
maddening  observation  that,  “Karl  Barth  was  not  only  a great  theologian.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  significant  political  and  moral  philosophers  of 
the  twentieth  century ” (emphasis  mine). 

It  was  in  “The  Zofingia,”  a student  union,  “where  Barth,  for  the  first  time, 
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stepped  on  political  ground.”  Jehle  paints  a picture  of  a young  Barth,  intel- 
lectually gifted  and  “fully  awake  politically,”  who  provoked  his  peers  to 
engage  the  social  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  “Pastor  in 
Safenwil,”  Jehle  shows  that  while  Barth  studied  economic  and  political 
theories — which  he  did  with  great  seriousness— he  also  made  political  com- 
mitments and  advocated  particular  solutions  to  address  the  poor  conditions 
of  the  factory  workers  and  their  families.  Barth’s  “oppositional”  approach 
meant  that  he  was  willing  to  join  particular  political  causes  for  their  prag- 
matic benefits  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  embrace  the  ideologies 
almost  inevitably  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  causes.  “The  Romans  Com- 
mentary— Twice,”  shows  how  Barth’s  interest  in  politics  began  to  focus 
theologically  during  World  War  I.  Barth  came  to  see  the  folly  and  the  danger 
of  an  exaggeration  or  “ideologicalization”  of  the  political  realm  whether  by 
conservatives,  revolutionaries,  or  religious  socialists.  Jehle  makes  much  of 
Barth’s  claim  that  the  state  needs  to  be  “starved  religiously,”  which  meant 
that  people  must  refuse  to  give  their  souls  to  the  state.  Christians  may  only 
engage  in  “non ideological  politics , strictly  oriented  toward  the  political  issues  them- 
selves." “National  Socialism  in  Germany”  rehearses  familiar  reactions  to 
Nazism  and  shows  how  Barth’s  “attitude  of  opposition”  was  so  radical — 
painfully  so  on  account  of  his  friends  in  the  Pastor’s  Emergency  League  and 
dangerously  so  on  account  of  his  enemies — that  there  was  no  place  for  him 
in  Germany. 

“Back  in  Switzerland”  takes  readers  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Barth’s 
political  agenda  of  opposition  provoked  concern  in  Switzerland.  While  there  was 
limited  support  for  Hider,  few  wanted  to  hear  about  the  plight  of  Jews  and 
refugees  and  even  fewer  wanted  to  upset  the  country’s  neutrality  and  risk 
reprisals.  “A  Ban  on  Political  Speech”  highlights  Barth’s  consistent  and  pointed 
urging  of  theological,  political,  and  military  resistance  to  Hitler  so  much  so  that 
in  1941,  the  Swiss  government  banned  Barth  from  speaking  politically.  Barth  was 
allowed  to  speak  after  D-Day  and,  with  the  turn  of  die  tide,  he  immediately 
addressed  the  need  “For  a New  Friendship  with  Germany.”  The  political  shift, 
from  unyielding  resistance  to  unyielding  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Germany,  illus- 
trates Barth’s  opposition  to  ideology  in  all  forms.  In  “Between  die  Eastern  and 
Western  Blocs,”  Jehle  concedes  that  Barth  “overshot  the  mark”  in  his  refusal  to 
compare  Stalin  to  Hitler.  Even  so,  Jehle  goes  to  great  lengths  (in  a short  book!) 
to  show  that  Barth  was  no  friend  to  Soviet  Communism.  “Barth  was  against 
cheap  anti-Communism,”  i.e.,  he  was  against  positions  against  Communism 
which  were  based  on  fear  or  an  unwillingness  to  address  the  social  questions  of 
the  day.  The  heart  of  “Karl  Barth’s  Political  Ethics”  is  the  Christian’s  respon- 
sibility to  show  serious  opposition  to  absolutism  and  ideology,  whether  in  liberal 
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or  totalitarian  states.  The  posture  of  opposition — of  swimming  ever  against  the 
stream — creates  a space  for  theology  to  be  truly  Christian  and  for  Christians  to 
be  truly  political. 

It  will  be  no  easier  to  follow  Barth’s  approach  to  politics  today  than  it  was 
in  his  time.  Barth  is  not  an  ally  for  today’s  religious  right,  religious  left,  or  the 
“broad  middle  field”  whether  on  the  conservative  or  so-called  “progressive” 
side — because  all  these  positions  are  prone  to  ideology.  Barth  can  show  us 
how  to  take  a stand  on  a particular  issue,  but  only  until  the  tide  turns,  for 
then,  those  who  take  Barth’s  approach,  if  they  are  faithful,  must  turn,  lest 
they  find  themselves  feeding  the  state  religiously  or  slipping  into  an  ideo- 
logical groove.  If  opposition  is  Barth’s  great  contribution  to  political  philos- 
ophy, it  may  be  time  to  give  fresh  consideration  to  Jacques  Ellul’s  The  Ethics 
of  Freedom  (1976)  and  Anarchy  and  Christianity  (1991)  as  major  interpretations 
or  illustrations  of  Barth’s  approach  to  politics.  On  a minor  note,  given  the 
genesis  of  Ever  Against  the  Stream  as  a series  of  lectures  in  a Swiss  university, 
a brief  chapter  on  Swiss  political  history  leading  up  to  and  including  Barth’s 
familial  and  historical  context  would  be  a helpful  addition  to  any  future 
editions  of  this  interesting,  accessible,  and  inspiring  book. 

Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Overbeck,  Franz.  On  the  Christianity  of  Theology.  John  Elbert  Wilson,  trans. 
Princeton  Theological  Monograph  Series,  49.  Dikran  Eladidian,  ed.  San  Jose, 
CA:  Pickwick  Publications,  2002.  Pp.  175  $26.90. 

Franz  Overbeck  (1837-1905),  professor  of  New  Testament  and  church  history 
at  the  University  of  Basel  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
discussed  relatively  little  today  though  he  occasioned  much  controversy  during 
his  lifetime  and  exerted  a significant  posthumous  influence  on  Karl  Barth. 
Overbeck’s  writings  have  been  little  translated,  so  readers  who  lack  sufficient 
skills  to  work  through  his  stylistically  difficult  German  have  generally  had  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  thought  at  second  hand.  John  Elbert  Wilson, 
professor  of  church  history  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  has  rendered 
the  English-speaking  theological  world  the  service  of  providing  the  first  full 
English  translation  of  Overbeck’s  youthful  masterwork,  Uber  die  Christlichkeit 
unserer  heutigen  Theologie.  (A  translation  of  its  first  chapter  was  published  in  2001 
by  Martin  Henry  in  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly.) 

Wilson  provides  an  extensive  introduction  to  Overbeck’s  life  and  context. 
Overbeck  considered  himself  a student  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  sub- 
scribing to  Baur’s  rejection  of  the  confessional  standpoint  in  church  history 
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but  not  to  his  Hegelian  metaphysics.  Overbeck’s  resolution  to  write  the 
history  of  Christianity  from  a secular  perspective  alienated  him  from  con- 
servative and  liberal  colleagues  alike  and  led  to  the  publication  in  1873  of  his 
broadside  against  contemporary  academic  theology.  The  first  chapter,  “The 
Relationship  of  Theology  to  Christianity  Generally,”  provides  the  most 
provocative  and  far-reaching  statement  of  Overbeck’s  thesis.  Overbeck 
opened  by  asserting  flatly  that  “the  antagonism  of  faith  and  science  is 
perpetual  and  completely  irreconcilable.”  For  a religion  to  flourish,  its  be- 
lievers must  resist  the  temptation  to  explain  or  to  support  their  faith  scien- 
tifically. Theology  is  what  results  from  giving  in  to  that  temptation.  “The 
action  of  every  theology,  insofar  as  it  brings  faith  into  contact  with  science,” 
Overbeck  contended,  “is  in  itself  and  in  its  composition  an  irreligious  ac- 
tion. . .”  The  task  of  theology  is  at  root  apologetics;  theologians  seek  to  make 
religious  faith  scientifically  respectable.  But  by  seeking  to  make  faith  reason- 
able theologians  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  faith  qua  faith.  In  sum,  Over- 
beck argued  that  theologians  are  a fifth-column  within  the  city  of  God. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  apply  these  criticisms  of  theology  to  what 
Overbeck  considered  the  two  main  schools  of  theology:  the  “apologetic”  and 
the  “liberal.”  The  proofs  of  Christianity  from  history  and  natural  science 
offered  by  apologetic  theologians  simply  obscure  the  fact  that  they  no  longer 
share  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians.  Liberal  theologians  do  not  disguise 
their  disagreement  with  the  faith  of  the  early  church,  but  deceive  themselves 
by  thinking  it  possible  to  substitute  a scientifically  reconstructed  form  of 
Christianity  in  its  place.  “If  the  apologetic  theology  has  only  the  shell  and  not 
the  kernel  of  the  matter  it  represents,  then  liberal  theology  has  thrown  away 
the  shell  of  Christianity  with  the  kernel.” 

Unlike  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  who  highlighted  the  opposition  between 
Christian  faith  and  modem  science  in  his  1872  publication,  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New,  as  a means  to  support  his  call  for  the  founding  of  a faith  based  on  science 
and  the  arts,  Overbeck  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  replace  Christianity  with  a 
new  religion.  In  his  final  two  chapters,  Overbeck  proposed  instead  a “critical 
theology”  that  he  hoped  would  stave  off  the  demise  of  Christianity  in  die  modem 
world,  a theology  based  in  part  on  granting  educated  pastors  freedom  with 
respect  to  private,  “esoteric”  belief  while  requiring  confessional  conformity  in 
public,  “exoteric”  statements  of  faith.  Overbeck’s  personal  relationship  to  Chris- 
tianity became  the  source  of  much  controversy.  Overbeck  continued  teaching  in 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Basel  until  his  retirement  in  1897, 
though  he  published  little  after  1873.  In  a preface  and  an  afterword  to  the  second 
edition  of  1903,  he  broke  his  silence  with  a confession  of  the  existential  difficul- 
ties that  he  had  faced  as  a consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  manifesto.  While 
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this  confession  and  other  of  his  late  writings  have  frequently  been  regarded  as  his 
admission  that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  Christian,  Wilson  carefully 
argues  the  minority  view,  first  advanced  by  Karl  Barth  in  the  1920s,  that 
Overbeck’s  critical  attitude  arose  not  from  unbelief  but  from  a faith  unwilling  to 
accept  theological  compromises. 

The  recent  abundance  of  publications  on  the  relationship  between  religion 
and  science  makes  Overbeck’s  warning  to  theologians  especially  contempo- 
rary. The  translation  of  this  classic  of  nineteenth-century  theology  provides 
a welcome  opportunity  for  scholars  in  that  field  to  reflect  on  fundamental 
theological  presuppositions.  What  Karl  Barth  wrote  in  1920  also  rings  true 
today:  “Theology  still  owes  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  made  to  it  in  1873.” 

Clifford  B.  Anderson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Hall,  Douglas  John.  The  Cross  in  Our  Context:  Jesus  and  the  Suffering  World. 
Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Fortress,  2003.  Pp.  274.  $17.00. 

The  Cross  in  Our  Context  is  a fitting  summary  of  the  theological  career  of 
Douglas  John  Hall,  emeritus  professor  of  theology  at  McGill  University  in 
Montreal.  From  his  publication  of  Lighten  Our  Darkness  (1976),  to  God  and 
Human  Suffering  (1986),  and  finally  to  his  trilogy  of  systematic  theology,  Think- 
ing the  Faith  (1989),  Professing  the  Faith  (1993),  and  Confessing  the  Faith  (1996), 
Hall  has  consistently  advocated  the  “thin  tradition”  of  Luther’s  theologia  crucis  as 
a theological  antidote  to  the  deep  cultural  malaise  that  North  American  trium- 
phalism attempts  to  suppress.  As  in  his  trilogy,  Hall’s  thesis  here  is  diat  die 
theology  of  the  cross  must  be  a contextual  theology,  and  diat  the  cross  summons 
us  into  further  solidarity  with  a suffering  world. 

In  the  first  part,  “Theology  of  the  Cross,”  Hall  presents  Luther’s 
theologia  crucis  as  a theological  “spirituality,”  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
failure  of  North  American  Christendom.  Luther’s  foil,  the  theologia  glo- 
riae , takes  form  today  as  triumphalism — powerful,  totalizing  worldviews 
that  suppress  other  perspectives.  In  contrast,  theologia  crucis  is  anti-ideo- 
logical  and  critical  in  nature.  Since  it  tells  the  truth  about  reality,  theology 
of  the  cross  never  isolates  doctrine  from  real  life.  Thus  this  theology  must 
be  thoroughly  contextual,  for  the  cross  shows  that  God  participates  in  the 
life  and  suffering  of  the  world.  Since  the  world  is  not  static,  theology  must 
adapt  to  different  times  and  places,  therefore  resisting  tendencies  toward 
doctrinal  ossification.  True  contextuality,  Hall  argues,  is  a matter  of 
engaging  the  world,  not  simply  accepting  or  reflecting  it.  It  must  be  a 
critical  dialogue  between  text  and  context. 
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In  the  second  part,  “the  Word  of  the  Cross,”  Hall  explores  the  doctrines 
of  God,  humanity,  and  Christ.  On  the  first  of  these  doctrines,  Hall  empha- 
sizes that  the  Christian,  triune  God  is  a “crucified  God.”  This  is  a God  of 
love,  whose  attribute  of  power  is  unintelligible  apart  from  suffering  love.  On 
the  second  doctrine,  that  of  anthropology,  the  tbeologia  cnicis  perspective 
focuses  on  human  dignity  rather  than  sin,  because  the  cross  tells  us  first  of 
God’s  love  for  humanity.  Contextual  reasons  also  necessitate  this  shift  of 
emphasis:  sloth  rather  than  pride  has  become  our  culture’s  primal  sin.  A 
secondary  emphasis  is  that  humanity  is  sinful,  and  this  must  be  understood 
today  in  relational  (rather  than  substantialist)  terms.  On  the  third  doctrine, 
christology,  the  theologia  cruris  requires  the  realization  that  doctrine  can  never 
possess  the  truth  of  Christ,  for  he  is  a living  person.  Furthermore,  contextuality 
requires  Jesus  to  look  different  in  different  situations  (as  in  the  four  gospels). 
Our  culture’s  way  of  thinking  relationally  rather  than  in  substance  terms 
means  that  the  person  of  Christ  should  be  understood  today  in  terms  of  Jesus’ 
representation  of  both  God  and  humanity  to  one  another.  In  a manner 
indebted  to  T illich’s  correlation  method,  what  Jesus  saves  us  from  must  be 
construed  in  terms  of  what  ails  humanity  today:  “Atonement  theologies  come 
to  be  in  response  to  perceived  or  partially  perceived  human  anxieties  and 
epochal  dilemmas.”  In  North  America  today  it  means  that  humanity  is 
redeemed  in  Christ  from  meaninglessness  to  purpose. 

In  the  third  part,  “Church  of  the  Cross,”  Hall  argues  that  the  church  must 
be  shaped  as  an  ecclesia  cruris,  a suffering  church.  Such  suffering,  which  is  a 
companion  of  concrete  faithfulness,  aims  to  bring  life  to  those  under  the 
threat  and  reality  of  death.  Such  faithfulness  includes  resisting  a Christendom 
mentality  that  is  at  odds  with  the  “despised  and  rejected”  Christ.  That  is  why 
disestablishment  is  an  opportunity  to  be  embraced,  not  a loss  to  be  lamented. 

In  the  final  part,  Hall  argues  that  “the  Way  of  the  Cross”  must  take  the 
form  of  “world  commitment”:  “It  could  be  said  of  the  theology  of  the  cross, 
in  fact,  that  its  chief  end  is  the  genesis  of  a community  impelled  (pushed!) 
toward  the  world  despite  its  own  resistance  and  reluctance.”  This  is  a 
vulnerable  and  non-triumphalistic  mission  to  the  world  that  resists  Christian 
expansionism.  This  also  implies  a tentative  Christian  ethic  of  openness  and 
questioning,  rather  than  (over)  confident  answers  regarding  moral  issues. 
From  the  theologia  cnicis  emerges,  finally,  an  eschatology  that  affirms  the 
ineradicable  goodness  and  purpose  of  the  human  being  and  all  of  creation. 

In  evaluation,  a general  approval  can  be  registered.  Hall  has  done  a great 
service  to  North  American  theology  by  sharpening  for  our  context  recent 
theology’s  creative  rediscovery  of  the  theology  of  the  cross.  He  has  consis- 
tently shown  the  necessary  contextualization  of  theological  work,  as  well  as  its 
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rationale  in  the  incarnation.  Furthermore,  his  call  for  the  church  to  suffer  in 
solidarity  with  the  weak  and  oppressed  is  a call  to  a more  biblical  mode  of 
ecclesia. 

But  some  problems  are  also  present.  Hall  rightly  speaks  of  contextualiza- 
tion  as  engaging  one’s  context  rather  than  being  controlled  by  it.  But  he  often 
leaves  the  impression  that  context  is  the  primary  and  governing  norm.  For 
example,  despite  its  positive  features,  his  discussion  of  salvation  in  terms  of 
what  is  oar  condition  too  easily  avoids  important  biblical  descriptions  of 
humanity  as  a sinner,  as  one  who  rebels  against  God.  But  the  theological  task 
also  involves  (perhaps  primarily)  an  appeal  to  the  biblical  materials  as  cor- 
recting our  flawed  understandings  of  the  human  condition,  thus  also  a 
critique  of  what  seems  to  be  the  human  condition  considered  only  through 
our  context.  Related  is  Hall’s  Tillichian  existentialism  and  quasi-symbolic 
view  of  theological  language.  The  question  is  unresolved  as  to  whether  this 
kind  of  contextual  theology  functions  anti-realistically,  as  the  denial  that 
doctrines  really  say  anything  enduring,  much  less  anything  tme , but  rather  say 
what  they  have  to,  depending  on  the  context  in  question.  Though  this  is 
partly  undeniable,  in  what  sense  is  it  then  possible  to  speak  of  doctrinal  truth? 
If  Hall  more  consistently  followed  his  own  view  of  critically  engaging  context 
or  culture,  perhaps  certain  biblical  themes  would  resound  more  fully  and  a 
modest  realism  would  emerge. 

However,  these  problematic  tendencies  in  Hall’s  book  do  not  represent 
wholesale,  fully  blown  problems  that  have  no  weighty  counterarguments  in 
Hall’s  work  itself.  All  in  all,  the  church  should  read  Hall’s  work  closely  and 
should  be  grateful  for  it,  especially  because  of  its  ethical  thrust,  its  embodi- 
ment of  a post-Christendom  stance,  and  its  robust  christological  humanism. 

Matthew  D.  Lundberg 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Stenger,  Mary  Ann  and  Ronald  H.  Stone.  Dialogues  of  Paul  Tillich.  Macon, 
GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  2002.  Pp.  276.  $45  Hardback,  $22  Paperback. 

Although  one  of  the  most  “systematic”  thinkers  of  modern  theology,  Paul 
Tillich  did  not  succumb  to  the  danger  of  operating  with  tightly  drawn 
borders  around  his  thought.  Instead,  perhaps  because  his  method  of  corre- 
lation was  premised  upon  taking  the  concerns  of  “the  world”  into  his  theol- 
ogy, he  was  open  to  voices  other  than  his  own.  In  this  book,  Mary  Ann 
Stenger  of  the  University  of  Louisville  and  Ronald  H.  Stone  of  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary,  pick  up  on  this  dialogical  openness  in  'Tillich’s 
thought  and  bring  him  into  three  important  contemporary  conversations:  the 
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dialogue  between  Christianity  and  other  religions,  engagement  with  femi- 
nism, and  debates  about  political  and  social  issues. 

The  Protestant  Principle,  “that  element  of  perpetual  critique  that  stands 
against  the  ever-present  threats  of  idolatry  and  utopianism,”  runs  through  the 
book  like  a golden  thread.  Stenger  tends  to  use  this  principle  in  her  assess- 
ments of  various  dialogue  partners,  whereas  Stone  shows  the  centrality  of  this 
prophetic  concept  in  Tillich’s  actual  historical  dialogues.  The  Protestant 
Principle’s  critique  of  absolutism  is  first  introduced  as  a cross-cultural  crite- 
rion in  the  section  on  inter-religious  dialogue.  But  the  prophetic  as  a broad 
theme  already  features  in  the  chapter  before  that,  where  Stone  discusses 
Tillich’s  involvement  with  the  “Jewish  Question,”  showing  that  “friendships 
formed  in  the  context  of  the  struggle  for  social  justice  may  be  the  most 
important  aspect  of  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.”  The  preceding  chapters  deal 
with  two  central  issues  in  inter-religious  dialogue,  those  of  Christology  and 
of  the  dialectics  of  being  and  nonbeing  in  expressions  of  the  Ultimate.  Both 
are  helpful  and  interesting  chapters,  ably  comparing  Tillich’s  thought  to  that 
of  thinkers  such  as  Barth,  Rahner,  Hick,  Abe,  and  Nishitani.  Yet,  given  the 
above-mentioned  insight  from  Tillich’s  own  history,  one  wonders  if  he  might 
not  enter  into  more  fruitful  conversation  with  Paul  Knitter’s  “soteriocentric” 
approach,  which  moves  away  from  both  christological  discussions  and  Hick’s 
theocentric  “Copernican  Revolution,”  towards  a global  collaboration  of  re- 
ligions for  the  sake  of  social  justice. 

Stenger’s  use  of  the  Protestant  Principle  in  her  discussion  of  feminist 
theology  has  both  strengths  and  weaknesses.  On  the  one  hand  it  allows  her 
to  critique  the  absolutization  of  Christ’s  maleness  in  the  Roman  Catholic- 
stance  on  women’s  ordination,  and  to  critique  aspects  of  Mary  Daly’s  par- 
ticular brand  of  feminism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  this  criterion  often 
makes  this  discussion  seem  less  a dialogue  (a  notion  that  implies  mutuality) 
than  a Tillichian  critique  of  certain  feminist  theologies.  Nevertheless,  given 
the  fact  that  T illich  himself  could  not  have  engaged  feminist  theology, 
Stenger’s  long-standing  work  on  T illich  and  feminism  is  a significant  con- 
tribution. The  concluding  section  is  more  historical  in  focus.  The  notion  of 
the  prophetic  enters  the  picture  here  even  more  forcefully  than  in  the  two 
preceding  sections,  as  the  authors  trace  real  and  imaginary  conversations 
between  Tillich  and  socio-political  realities.  Stone’s  focus  on  how  Tillich’s 
shift  to  psychology  was  a continuation  of  the  Frankfurt  School’s  aim  of 
becoming  more  “critical”  of  politics,  not  of  retreating  from  it,  on  Tillich’s 
continued  belief  in  religious  socialism,  and  on  the  interesting  similarities 
between  Tillich  and  Gutierrez,  slots  well  into  recent  discussions  of  the 
continued  impact  of  Marx  on  Tillich’s  thought. 
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In  a way  perhaps  unintended  by  the  authors,  the  theme  of  the  Protestant 
Principle  provides  the  book  with  an  interesting  unity7  and  serves  as  a starting 
point  for  further  reflection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  frequently  reads 
more  like  an  exposition  of  the  prophetic  as  either  a principle  or  praxis  of 
Tillich’s,  than  like  a series  of  dialogues.  Moreover,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
a collection  of  essays,  the  book  is,  at  times,  a bit  repetitive.  But,  overall, 
Dialogues  of  Paul  Tillich  is  an  easily  accessible  selection  of  essays  on  the  various 
ways  in  which  Tillich’s  thought  was  “conversation  seeking  understanding.” 
By  both  examining  some  historical  dialogues  of  Tillich,  and  introducing 
some  new  conversation  partners  for  Tillich,  the  authors  provide  us  with  rich 
insights  to  further  our  own  understanding  of  important  contemporary7  issues, 
such  as  the  clash  of  religions  and  cultures,  the  dangers  of  absolutism,  funda- 
mentalism, or  war. 

Rachel  Sophia  Baard 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Christopher  Elwood.  Calvin  for  Armchair  Theologians.  Illustrations  by  Ron 
Hill.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2002.  Pp.  182.  $12.95. 

Christopher  Elwood’s  introduction  to  Calvin  achieves  two  highly  difficult 
tasks  in  one  short  book.  First,  he  portrays  Calvin’s  theology  in  a manner 
remarkably  true  to  Calvin’s  own  writings  and  to  current  Calvin  scholarship. 
Second,  he  does  so  in  a way  that  is  accessible,  engaging,  and,  surprisingly, 
even  funny.  Elwood’s  first  achievement  is  to  present  an  overview  of  Calvin’s 
life,  theology,  and  impact  in  the  space  of  a short  introduction.  To  address 
such  a broad  subject  in  a short  space,  Elwood  clearly  had  to  condense  and 
select  from  among  a large  body  of  material.  What  is  striking  is  that  he  does 
so  without  oversimplification  or  vague  generalizations.  On  the  contrary,  he 
stays  strikingly  close  to  scholarship  on  Calvin’s  life  and  work  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  Calvin’s  own  writings.  That  is  to  say,  he  presents  Cabin’s  core 
concerns,  the  complexity  of  these  ideas,  and  even  the  historical  context  in 
which  Calvin’s  ideas  developed. 

For  example,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion , 
Elwood  wastes  no  time  getting  to  the  heart  of  each  of  the  four  books  of  this 
large  and  complex  work.  The  interrelation  of  knowledge  of  God  and  knowl- 
edge of  self  is  articulated  clearly  and  sharply  when  describing  Book  I;  our 
need  for  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inner  work  when  describing  Book  III.  Even  more 
importantly,  Elwood  asks  what  Calvin’s  underlying  concern  was.  In  describ- 
ing Book  II,  Elwood  not  only  highlights  the  theme  of  total  depravity,  he  goes 
further  to  ask,  “Why  would  Calvin  make  such  a claim?”  This  allows  him  to 
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underline  Calvin’s  intense  concern  to  protect  the  unmerited  nature  of  salva- 
tion. In  this  way,  Elwood  portrays  the  motivation  and  spirit  of  Calvin’s 
thinking. 

Furthermore,  Elwood  provides  excellent  historical  context  for  his  discus- 
sions. In  describing  Calvin’s  education,  Elwood  portrays  the  humanist  move- 
ment in  a manner  closely  attuned  to  contemporary  scholarship  on  sixteenth 
century  humanism.  For  example,  Elwood  notes  the  importance  of  humanism 
in  literary  and  legal  circles  of  the  time,  resisting  the  temptation  to  equate  all 
humanism  with  Christian  humanism.  Elwood  thus  places  Calvin’s  theology 
in  relation  to  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  to  earlier  thinkers.  As  a result,  we  get 
a richer  picture  of  Calvin  as  a person  in  a very  specific  historical  time  and  place. 

Turning  now  to  this  book’s  second  achievement,  Elwood  makes  his  pre- 
sentation accessible  and  engaging.  He  does  this  in  three  ways.  First,  he 
highlights  Calvin’s  main  ideas,  providing  more  extensive  elaboration  on  only 
a select  number.  Second,  throughout  his  discussion,  Elwood  elaborates  on 
Calvin’s  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  contemporary  concerns  or  images. 
Most  helpful  is  his  description  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  in  us  as  “spiritual  or 
moral  reconstructive  surgery.”  Third,  Ron  Hill’s  illustrations  that  accompany 
us  throughout  the  book  are  winsome  and  highly  engaging.  Some  are  down- 
right funny.  What  struck  me  the  most  about  them,  however,  is  Ron  Hill’s 
ability  to  capture  crucial  theological  ideas  in  this  engaging  manner.  Of 
incalculable  value  is  Hill’s  portrayal  of  faith  in  the  form  of  a wrapped  gift  box, 
even  in  those  illustrations  when  the  giftedness  of  faith  was  not  the  central 
message.  What  a challenge  for  theologians  and  pastors  to  speak  of  faith  in  a 
manner  that  consistently  underlines  its  giftedness.  How  true  to  one  of 
Calvin’s  central  concerns! 

I would  like  to  conclude  by  raising  a question  I wish  I did  not  have  to  raise, 
particularly  given  my  fondness  lor  Hill’s  illustrations.  As  Elwood  himself 
points  out,  Calvin  strongly  criticized  the  use  of  images  to  portray  God.  It  is 
possible  that  Hill’s  illustrations  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  T rue,  Hill’s  illustrations  help  us  engage  Calvin’s 
ideas  in  a more  playful  and  vivid  manner.  However,  we  also  remember 
God  as  the  older  bearded  man  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  adorable  looking 
bird.  Overall,  however,  I recommend  this  book  highly  for  audiences  as 
diverse  as  seminary  professors,  students,  ministers,  church  officers,  and 
lay  people,  especially  when  read  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Institutes 
themselves. 


Ariane  Arpels-Josiah 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Jurgen  Moltmann.  Science  and  Wisdom.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  2003. 
Pp.  193.  $20.00. 

Science  and  Wisdom  is  a collection  of  essays  by  Jurgen  Moltmann  that  he 
believes  offers  a theological  starting  point  for  a substantive  and  practical 
conversation  between  science  and  theology,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
ethics  of  nature.  Moltmann’s  interest  in  the  subject  is  particularly  driven  by 
his  perception  of  an  impending  ecological  crisis  that  is  arising  out  of  human- 
ity’s antagonistic  and  hierarchical  relationship  with  nature.  So  long  as  hu- 
mans see  themselves  over  against  nature,  rather  than  in  community  with 
nature,  he  feels  that  domination  rather  than  cooperation  will  remain  the 
paradigm  of  human  interaction  with  the  world.  Moltmann  sees  in  panenthe- 
ism  a theological  foundation  on  which  a new  understanding  of  nature, 
technology,  and  the  mutual  interaction  between  science  and  religion  can  be 
built,  leading  to  a new  community. 

The  book  is  somewhat  unevenly  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
includes  two  introductory  essays  that  frame  the  justification  and  hope  for  a 
positive  relationship  between  science  and  theology.  Science,  he  says,  can 
produce  wisdom,  but  not  salvation.  Theology  can  produce  salvation,  but  not 
wisdom.  Theology  needs  the  experience  that  comes  from  life  in  the  world  to 
know  how  to  bring  about  its  purposes.  Science  needs  the  purpose  revealed  in 
theology  to  know  what  it  should  do  rather  than  simply  what  it  can  do.  This 
section  also  provides  some  interesting  background  to  the  modern  scientific 
and  theological  environment,  as  well  as  a glimpse  of  what  Moltmann  believes 
is  at  stake  if  science  and  theology  remain  indifferent  to  each  other. 

The  second,  and  by  far  largest,  section  of  the  book  is  also  the  least  directly 
related  to  the  central  theme.  In  it,  Moltmann  provides  the  reader  with  a series 
of  essays  that  describe  important  aspects  of  his  cosmology:  time,  space,  the 
future  of  the  universe,  eschatology,  creation,  God’s  self-limitation,  etc.  For 
readers  unfamiliar  with  Moltmann’s  theology,  these  essays  provide  an  over- 
view of  his  doctrine  of  creation.  For  those  already  familiar  with  Moltmann, 
they  clarify  the  claim  that  his  cosmology  justifies  and  even  necessitates  his  call 
for  an  increased  mutual  interaction  and  dependence  of  the  sciences  and 
theology. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  returns  to  the  central  theme  more  directly. 
In  this  section  one  finds  again  the  problems  of  modern  science:  it  has  become 
disconnected  from  ethics  and  purpose.  It  drives  itself,  serving  as  a “quasi- 
religion” in  and  for  society,  first,  divested  of  values,  then,  sought  after  as  a 
source  for  the  re-discovery  of  values.  Moltmann  paints  a disturbing  picture  of 
sciences  that  move  without  direction,  producing  triumphs  and  crises  with 
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increasing  frequency,  but  blind  to  anything  but  progress  for  the  sake  of 
progress.  He  argues  that  with  the  recovery  of  belief  in  a world  spirit  (in 
panentheistic  theology),  nature  itself  can  be  understood  as  meaningful.  If 
humans  see  themselves  in  community  with  nature,  purpose  and  ethics  are 
built  back  into  the  scientific  effort;  it  becomes  focused,  drawn  forward  by  a 
future  with  and  for  God. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  read  a collection  of  essays  as  a single  work,  and 
Science  and  Wisdom  is  no  exception.  None  of  the  essays  are  unsuitable,  but 
overall,  it  is  difficult  to  construct  the  unified  picture  Moltmann  must  have 
had  in  mind.  The  work  would  greatly  benefit  from  an  additional,  perhaps 
concluding,  essay  providing  the  reader  with  a unifying  application  on  a 
current  issue  in  science  and/or  technology.  At  the  same  time,  even  for  those 
who  are  not  sympathetic  to  panentheism,  the  book  demonstrates  how  the- 
ology in  general  can  open  the  door  to  meaningful  and  fruitful  conversations 
with  the  sciences,  conversations  that  advance  both  science  and  theology  in 
their  own  pursuits,  and  provide  a framework  for  purposeful  scientific  praxis. 
Too  often,  I think,  science  and  theology  conversations  are  ignored  as  neither 
scientific  nor  theological,  and  certainly  not  as  of  significant  practical  impor- 
tance for  the  future  we  human  beings  are  building  for  ourselves.  Moltmann 
helps  us  appreciate  the  shortsightedness  and  danger  of  such  a view. 

Tim  Sansbury 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

D.  H.  Williams,  ed.  The  Free  Church  and  the  Early  Church:  Bridging  the 
Historical  Divide.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2002.  Pp.  183.  $24.00. 

Catholic  scholars  have  sometimes  argued  that  Protestantism  tends  to  be  a 
religion  of  antitheses.  Though  this  may  be  an  overgeneralization,  there  is 
little  disputing  that  over  the  last  few  centuries  a formidable  wall  separating 
free  church  and  evangelical  Protestants  from  the  practices  and  wisdom  of  the 
early  church  was  erected  on  the  basis  of  just  such  antitheses — Bible  versus 
tradition,  personal  experience  versus  ecclesiastical  authority,  just  to  mention 
two.  In  recent  years,  however,  scholars  from  these  churches  have  begun  to 
recognize  the  formative  significance  of  early  Catholicism  for  the  contempo- 
rary life  and  witness  of  their  congregations.  In  this  volume,  Baptist,  Church 
of  Christ,  Disciple  of  Christ,  and  Mennonite  scholars  take  readers  through  a 
process  of  rediscovery  of  the  early  church,  not  to  engage  in  a romantic  return 
to  some  kind  of  “golden  age,”  but  to  reclaim  the  apostolic  and  patristic  roots 
of  responsible  biblical  interpretation,  theological  imagination,  and  spiritual 
formation. 
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The  eight  essays  in  this  collection  are  grouped  into  three  sections,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  matters  of  historical  interpretation.  Frederick  Norris  re- 
counts the  essential  role  that  bishops,  councils,  creeds,  and  so  forth  played  in 
the  formation  of  the  biblical  canon.  Jeffrey  Bingham  examines  how  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  understood  in  the  early 
church.  In  a particularly  insightful  essay,  Gerald  Schlabach  undertakes  a 
critical  and  constructive  appropriation  of  the  thought  of  Augustine  for  the 
free  church  tradition. 

In  part  two,  Phyllis  Rodgerson  Pleasants  and  D.  H.  Williams  investigate 
different  responses  to  the  patristic  heritage  during  the  Reformation  and 
post-Reformation  periods.  Both  do  an  excellent  job  of  disentangling  the 
rhetoric  of  sola  scriptura  from  the  many  factors  that  entered  into  the  use  of  the 
Bible  by  these  Christian  communities.  The  final  section  sifts  through  the 
various  ways  free  church  bodies  approach  the  notion  of  tradition.  Everett 
Ferguson  seeks  to  reclaim  the  “Congregationalism”  of  the  early  church. 
Glenn  Hinson  critiques  the  authority  of  tradition  from  one  point  of  view 
within  recent  Baptist  thinking.  William  Tabbernee  investigates  the  complex 
relation  of  Alexander  Campbell’s  thought  to  the  patristic  tradition.  Tab- 
bernee’s  contribution  is  especially  intriguing,  noting  the  profound  difference 
between  what  Campbell  had  to  tell  us  about  creeds  and  other  aspects  of  the 
early  church’s  tradition,  which  were  often  quite  pejorative,  and  his  actual 
knowledge  and  use  of  that  tradition  in  his  sermons  and  writings. 

These  essays  persuasively  argue  that  without  recourse  to  and  integration  of 
the  early  church’s  life  and  teachings,  free  church  and  evangelical  Protestants 
will  fail  in  their  efforts  to  be  doctrinally  balanced  and  exegetically  faithful  to 
the  apostolic  teaching,  particularly  in  light  of  current  tendencies  toward 
internal  fragmentation  and  accommodation  to  culture.  With  respect  to  this 
question  of  accommodation,  however,  it  is  surprising  that,  save  for  Schla- 
bach’s  essay,  little  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  the  life  and  witness  of  the  church  and  the  institutions  and  aims  of  a 
fallen  world.  One  would  think  that  between  the  early  church’s  struggle  with 
Rome  and  the  efforts  of  the  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Congregationalists,  and 
Baptists  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  often  in  the  face 
of  persecution,  there  would  be  some  interesting  and  important  comparisons 
and  contrasts  to  make. 

I am  also  doubtful  whether  the  recovery  of  the  patristic  tradition  on  the 
part  of  free  church  and  evangelical  Protestants  can  go  forward  unless  at  the 
same  time  they  deal  with  what  has  generally  been  an  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  medieval  reception  and  development  of  the  early  church’s  life  and 
thought.  Nevertheless,  one  must  begin  somewhere,  and  these  essays  make 
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important  contributions  to  this  much  needed  line  of  inquiry7.  Schlabach 
provides  a fitting  summary  to  the  volume  when  he  states  that  though  main- 
stream Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  communions  need  to  cultivate  a 
humility  generous  enough  to  accept  correction  from  free  church  and  evan- 
gelical Protestants,  the  latter  must  develop  a generosity  humble  enough  to 
accept  that  as  representatives  of  a dissenting  tradition  their  practices  are  not 
self-sufficient  and  therefore  must  recognize  both  their  place  within  and 
dependence  on  the  larger  church  catholic. 


Barry7  Harvey 
Baylor  University 


Paul  Rorem 
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